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LORD MACAULAY AND MR. GLADSTONE. 

I have given myself much entertainment during 
the late wet holidays by reading Macaulay’s 
review of Gladstone, On Church and State, in the 
Edinburgh, April, 1839, and Gladstone on Mae- 
aulay, in the Quarterly Review, for July, 1876. 
Mr. Gladstone’s work was riddled by Mae: aulsy. 
Whether the review laid the foundation for the 
conversion of Mr. Gladstone to the necessity of 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church, it would 
not be proper to enter upon in your pages, but 
he article in the Quarterly shows marked evidence 
of the pain, long ‘endure sd, which Macaulay’s cen- 
sure caused. I begin with Macaulay on Glad- 
stone :— 

“Mr. Gladstone seems to us to be, in many respects, 
exceedingly well gualitied for philoso; vhical investigation. 
His mind is of farg e grasp; nor is he deficient in dia- 
lectical skill. But he does not give his intellect fair 
play. There is no want of light, but a great want of 
what Bacon would have called dry light. Whatever Mr. 
Gladstone sees is refracted and distorted by a false 
medium of passions and prejudices. His style bears a 
remarkable analogy to his mode of thinking, and in- 
deed exercises great influence on his mode of thinking z. 
His rhetoric, though often good of its kind, darkens and 
perplexes the logic which it should illustrate. Half his 
acuteness, with a barren imagination and a scanty voca- 
bulary, would have saved him from almost all his mis- 
takes. He has one sift most dangerous to a speculator, 
@ vast command of a kind of language, grave and ma- 
Jestic, but of vague and uncertain import ; of a kind of 


language in which the lofty diction of the Chores of 
Clouds affected the simple-hearted Athenian.”—Z'ss 
ed. 1862, vol. ii. p. 433. 

“The more strictly Mr. ¢ iladstone reasons on his pre- 
mises, the more abs urd are the conclusions which he 
brings out: Ay when at last his good sense and good 
nature recoil from the horrible practical inferences to 
which his cheery leads, he i imes to take 
refuge in arguments inconsistent with his fundame tal 


8s reduced so 


doctrines, and sometimes to escape from the | 
consequences of his fa prince ples under cl 
equally false — 454. 

‘It is not unusua t person who is eager to prove 
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what else it may « nas Ww e it, 
we find that ite umber of conclusions, 
every one of which is a monstrous absurdity.”—/Lid., 
p- 146 
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I now pass to Gladstone on Macaulay :— 
“He could detect justly this want of dry light in 
others.” —(. 22., p. 18. 
“Tt has been observed that mn ither i 
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—Q. R., p. 33. 

‘It is hardly too much to say that with so prepos- 
sessed a mind, when once committed, argument is power- 
less and useless.” —Q. p. 35. 

**Macaulay was perhaps not strong in his reflective 
faculties ; certainly he gave them littl 
velopment by exercise.”"—(. #., p. 48. 
“We sometimes fancy that ere long there will be 
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from pitfalls by brief, respectful, and judicious com- 
mentary; and that his great achievements may be at 
once commemorated and corrected by men of slower 
pace, of drier light, and of more tranquil, broad-set, and 
comprehensive judgment.”—Q. 2, p. 50. 

The passages from Mr. Gladstone’s paper in the 
Quarterly seem to be effects whose causes are to 
be found in Macaulay’s paper in the Edinburgh, 

Carry. 


THE JACOBITE STANDARDS. 

As in the days of Redgauntlet and Allan Fair- 
ford, there are still to be found persons—most 
loyal subjects, however—in whose company it is 
more polite to speak of “the Chevalier,” or “ Prince 
Charles Edward,” than to use the commoner phrase 
with reference to those personages. From some 
members of this class whom I have met, I learn 
that some uncertainty exists with regard to the 
exact form and import of the standards raised 
during the Reb——-I mean the affairs of °15 and 
745, I have recently come upon the following 
minute description of the standard of 1715. It 
will be noticed that the flag, and the pretensions, 
set up on this occasion were in perfect accord :— 

“The Earl of Mar erected the Chevalier’s standard 
there [Castleton of Brae-Mar] on the 6th of S ptember, 
1715; and proclaimed him King of Scotland, England, 
France, and Ireland, &c. This standard, suppose d to be 
made by the Earl’s lady, was very elegant. The colour 
was blue, having on one side the Scottish arms wrought 
in gold, and on the other the Scottish thistle, with these 
words beneath, ‘No Union’; and on the top the ancient 
motto, ‘Nemo me impune lacessit.’” It had pendants of 
white ribbon, one of which had these words writte n upon 
it, ‘ For our wronged king and oppressed country.’ The 

other ribbon had ‘ For our lives «und liberties.’ It is 
reported that when this standard was first erected, the 
ornamental ball on the top fell off, which depressed the 
spirits of the superstitious Highlanders, who deemed it 
ominous of misfortune in the cause for which they .~ 
then appearing” (Summary of the Events of 1715, by 
Geo. Charles of Alloa, quoted in Hogg’s Jacobite Relics, 
2nd Ser. p. 257). 
The narrative is there given in illustration of the 
falling of the “golden knop,” mentioned in the 
third verse of the song, “ Up and waur them a’, 
WwW illie. 

The standard raised at Glenfinnan, in 1745, is 
thus described :— 

“Tt was a large banner of red silk, with a white space 
in the centre, but without the motto ‘ Tandem Trium- 
phans,’ which has been so often assigned to it, as also 
the significant emblems of a crown and coffin with which 
the terror of Englan+ at one time adorned it” (J/istor 'y 
of the Rebellion of 1745-46, by Robert Chambers, p. 42). 
It will be observed that this flag was perfectly 
different from that raised in “ the 715”; and it is 
to this point I would ask the attention of such of 
your readers as may be interested in the sub ject. 


* “The golden knop down f from the top 
Unto the ground did fa’, Willie, 
Then second-sighted Sandy said, 
We'll do nae gude at a’, Willie.” 


We have seen, in our own time, that the tincture 
of a national flag is no trivial matter, but may 
have an important bearing on the fortunes of a 
dynasty. I would therefore ask, why was there 
the difference above described between the two 
flags, and what was the exact meaning of the 
latter ? A. Frreussoy, Lieut.-Col. 

U.S. Club, Edinburgh. 

P.S.—In reference to the standard of 1745, I 
find the following in Brown’s History of the High- 
lands, vol. iii. p. 20 :—“ The flag used upon this 
oceasion was of silk, of a white, blue, and red tex- 
ture (sic), but without any motto.” 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 

SKILL.” — 

“T think you have as little skill to fear as I have 

purpose.”"— Winter's Tale, Act iv. sc. 3, 1. 157. 
The Oxford editors alter it to “as little skill in 
fear,” which, as Warburton says, has no kind of 
sense in this place. Mr. P. A. Daniel would read 
call in lieu of skill. Directly I read the passage 
it struck me that one of the early meanings of 
skill might be “ cause,” “reason.” In this I find 
Iam confirmed ; for Warburton says, “ To have 
skill to do a thing ” was a phrase formerly in use 
equivalent to our “To have a reason to do a 
thing” ; and Latham gives as a third meaning of 
skill, “reason,” “cause,” and he says this is the 
very ancient meaning of the word ; and he quotes 
the Winter's Tale. Indeed the Saxon has quite 
another word for our “skill” in the way we now 
use it. Skill seem to be derived from A.-S. 
seylan, which Lye renders “ distinguere, dividere, 
absolvere, liberare. Wel scel on innan reocende 
hrew, cedes distinguebat intus fumantia cadavera.” 
—Fr. Jud., p. 26, 1.6. Conf. Icelandic skilja, 
which Cleasby renders “to purt, separate, divide ; 
and then to distinguish, discern, understand 
[O. Eng. to skill].” He says the original sense, to 
cut, L. secare, appears in the Gothic skilja=a 
butcher. 

“Skills not” occurs once in 2 Flenry VI. 
Act iii. sc. 1, and twice in the Taming of the Shrev, 
Act iii. se, 2, where it means “ matters not,” “is 
of no importance.” R. 8. Cuarnock. 

Junior Garrick Club, 

“Cuartest” (5 §, vi. 345, 405.)—In Leices- 
tershire there is no difficulty in understanding this 
word, Ofa man who is unwilling to impart some 
desired information it is said, “ He is chary of his 
words ”; and of a man with ample means but who 
gives alms scantily, “ He is chary of his money.” 

Tuomas 

“T HAD RATHER LIE IN THE WOOLLEN” (5 §. 
vi. 288.)—Surely Beatrice’s exclamation in Much 
Ado about Nothing means, “I had rather lie 
between the blankets,” which, as every one knows, 
is most uncomfortable. C. 8. JERRAM. 
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TWO CURIOUS LISTS OF LONDONERS, TEMP. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


The following lists occur in the Lansdowne MS., 
No. 683, and in a handwriting coeval with the 
period to which they refer. The first of them is 
particularly interesting on account of the presence 
of two of the Spencer, alias Spenser, family ; it 
being now generally supposed, I believe, that the 
poet’s futher was a merchant of the City of 
London. 

(Commencing at fo. 62".*) 

The names of sondry the wisest and best merchaunts 
in london to deale in the weightiest causes of the Citie 
as occasion is ofired. 

Edmond Hall 
Robert Howse 
Joh Lacve 
Ambrose Smithe 
William Gibbons 


Anthonve Cage 
George Bonde 
Gerard Gore 
ffrauncis Rowver 
Nicholas Backhouse 


Thomas Starkie Al'at 
Robert Ofley William Hewet 
Raufe Woodcock Thomas Cranfield 


Robert Trap} 8 

Kirbie 
Nicholas Parkins 
Wil'iam Phillipps 
Richard Mave 
Christofer Llodgeson 
William Dixon 
Mathew Coleloth 
Nicholas Spencer 


Johii Spencer 
Henry Campion 
ichard Barnes 


is Browne 
Thomas Skinner 


Tho 


Richard Pecock Henry Billingsley 
Nicholas Wheler Andrew Palmer 
Richard Hilles William Webbe 
Rich 1 Peacock + John Riche 


Auncell Becket 
Ro! ert Wvynche 
Thomas Bressie 
Hugh Ofleve 
John Hevdon 
Violet 
Richard Thornell’ 
Robert Christofer 
Villiam Thorowyood 
John Totten 
Richard Warren 
George Sotherton 
Richard Stapers 
William Rowe 


Nicholas Lu ldington 
Richard Martyn 
Thomas Aldersey 
Richard Saltonstal!’ 
Ste; hen Slanve 
Anthony Ratcliff 
Johii Mabbsen 
Thon is Ware 

John Harte 
Thomas Riges 
William Cockin 
William Towerson 
Henry Pranell Kdward Elmer 
George Crowther Richard Adams 
Walter fishe Vehard Smithe 
John Harrison Thomas PRavard 
Blase Saunders Arthure Malbye 
William Abram Charles Hoskins 
Ediwwond Burton Johii Wetherall 
Richard Reynolds Hughe Morgan 
Johii Denham Edmond Hogens 
Robert Dove William Harding 
Christopher Edwards William Mecves 
Thomas Allen George Withens 
Arthure Dawbney Richard Morrice 
Johii Lambert Anthony Walthall 
William Widnell ffrauncis Dodd 
William Sheriugton Stephen Woodroofe. 


* One of the lists previous to this is dated 1572. 
t Repeated! 


(Commencing at fo. 65".) 
June 1576. The names of certayne lawiers in euery of 
the foure Innes of Courte. 
Greis Inne. 

Single Readers—Mr. Gerrard, hir majesty’s Attorney 
generall. Mr. Seckfor, Master of the Requests. Mr. 
Meres, of the Counsell of Yorke; of good liuing. Mr. 
Barton, of the counsell in the Marches of Wales; of good 
liuing. 

Double Readers—Mr. Kitchen, of the counsell of the 
Citie of London ; of good wealthe. Mr. Alcock, of Can- 
torbury; poore. Mr. Rodes, of the Counsell of Yorke ; 
of great liuing and very learned. Mr. Colbie; of great 
liuing. 

Single Readers—Mr. Jute: of one hundredth marks 
lining; Recorder of Cambridge; very learned. Mr 
Kearle ; of great liuing. Mr. Allington; discontinneth ; 
poore. Mr. Auger; very learned; welthie. Mr. Whis- 
kins: learned; poore; of smale fame for practise. 
Mr. Yeluerton; learned; of great gayne and wealth. 
Mr. learned; of great liuing and practise. 
Mr. Brogrove; very learned; poore ; stmally practised ; 
worthy of great practise. 

Barristers—Mr. Burnam, at York. Mr. Burket, hir 
majesty’s Attorney at Yorke. Mr. Neuell, at York. Mr. 
Kempe; learned. Mr. Esconte. Mr. Stuord, Mr. Pur- 
frvy, no practisers. Mr. Daniell’; of grent practise ; 
very welthie and relligions, Mr. Smithe. Mr. Boothe ; 
smaly practised. Mr. Godfrey: wel practised: riche. 
Mr. Shuttleworthe : very learned and riche, and well 
practised. 


Snagye 


Mr. Williams; smally learned. 


T) iple. 

Double Readers—! ; uery learned ; of great 
liuing. Mr. fleetewood, Recorder of London: very 
learned and riche. lls; learned; riche. Mr. 
Popham; very learned; of great liuing: hir majesty's 
Sollicitour. Mr. ffarmer; very learned; riche. ir. 


Gent; wel practised. 
Single Readers— Mr. Rosse ; wel practise?. Mr. Cramp- 
ton; wel practised. Mr. Archer; wealthie. Mr. Ste- 


phens. Mr. Dale; practised. Mr. ffenner; learned. 
Thinner Te mpl . 

Double Readers Mr. Kelloway, Surviour of Liveries. 
Mr. George Bromeley, Attorney of the Duchie. Mr. 
Withe. Mr. Poole. Mr. Mariot. 

Single Readers—Mr. Risden. Mr. Walter. Mr. Hur- 
leston. Mr. Halton. Mr. Pargrave. Mr. Bullock. Mr. 


Mr. Smithe. Mr. Hare. 
Lincoln's Inne. 

Mr. Richard Kingsmill, Attorney in the Courte of 
Wardes. Mr. Kempe; of smale accompt; a double 
reader. Mr. Baker; of great liuing: wel practised; a 
single reader. Mr.Clinche; wel practised. Mr. Dalton: 
wel practised; not welthie. Mr. Walmesley: very 
learned; welthie. Mr. Owen; welthie. Mr. Wykes; 
very riche ; wel practised. Mr. Cooper; practised. Mr. 
George Kingsmill; wel practised: welthie. Mr. Eger- 
ton ; very learned ; a younge practi nd very toward. 
JAMES GREENSTREET. 


Mr. Wiatt. 


Graye. 


VERSES WRITTEN BY THOMAS MOORE IN HIS 
FOURTEENTH YEAR. 

The Sentimental and Masonic Maaanzine (vol. Vi. 
May, 1795, p. 446) contains the following verses 
by Thomas Moore, addressed to Samuel Whyte, his 
old schoolmaster. They are rendered all the more 
interesting from the fact of their having been 
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written when the poet was between fourteen and 
fifteen years of age, and being probably penned in 
his father’s little “back parlour” in Aungier 
Street, Dublin, from which they are dated “ Jan. 
1, 1795.” Moore was born in May, 1750. 
“ To Samuel Whyte, Esq., 
Principal of the Grammar School, Grafton Street. 
Hail ! heaven-born votary of the laurel’d Nine 
That in the groves of Science strike their lyres ! 
Thy strains, which breathe a harmony divine 
Sage Reason guides, and wild-eyed Fancy fires. 
If e’er from Genius’ torch one little spark 
Glow’d in my soul, thy breath increased the flame ; 
Thy emiles beam’d sunshine on my wandering bark, 
That dared to try Castalia’s dangerous stream. 
Oh ! then for thee may many a joy-wing’d year 
With not a stain, but still new charms appear ; 
Till, when at length thy mortal course is run, 
Thou sett’st, in cloudless glory, like a sinking Sun. 


“Tuomas Moore. 
* Aungier Street, Jan. 1, 1795.” 


Following these verses are some lines “by a 
Lady,” addressed likewise to Mr. Whyte, “ on 
perusal ofthe new edition of his poems.” In the 
seventh verse she thus refers to his “pupil Moore” : 
** While every plant of genius shows 

Beneath whose forming hand it rose, 

Your pupil Moore delights me more 

Than ever school-boy did before ; 

The votive lay to you consign'd 

Has force with classic ease combin'd,” &e. 
An asterisk over the last word of the foregoing 
verse directs the attention of the reader to a note 
(which I subjoin) by the editor of the magazine : 

“This particularly alludes to the stanzas preceding 
(Moore’s lines to Whyte), and other admired perfor- 
mances exhibited by Master Moore, the young gentle- 
man noticed in Whyte’s Poems lately published, page 264, 
who at a very early age entered the University from 
Mr. Whyte’s Academy, with distinguished honour to him- 
self, as well as his able and worthy Preceptor.” 
R. W. H. Nasu, B.A. 
Florinda Place, Dublin. 


PorticaAL AND Literary Prevision.—Poet 
and prophet are said to be synonymous terms, but 
the prophet’s mantle certainly fell not upon 
Thomas Moore’s shoulders when, in his Odes upon 
Cash, Corn, Catholics, and other Matters: Selected 
from the Columns of the “ Times” Journal (12mo., 
Lond., 1828), he ventured on the under-printed 
snuff-out of the now Earl of Beaconsfield :— 

** Yonder behind us limps young Vivian Grey, 

Whose life, poor youth, was long since blown away, 

Like a torn paper-kite, on which the wind 

No further purchase for a puff can find.” 

These lines occur in a satirical sketch entitled 
Imitation of the “ Inferno” of Dante, at p. 158 of 
the little volume above referred to. They are to 
be found also on p. 520 of the single vol. edition 
of Moore’s Works, royal 8vo., 1850. It is curious 
that Mr. Disraeli, having (in Vivian Grey) styled 


Lord Beaconsfield “ powerful, but a dolt,” should 
assume that very title himself. 

The late eloquent pulpit orator, W. J. Fox, may 
also be held to have seen not far enough into the 
future when in 1836 he said, in his Lecture on 
the Morality; of the Press :— 

* How extraordinary would a Prime Minister of this 
country think it if any one were to propose—a creation 
of peers being supposed to be in contemplation—that he 
should elevate to the Upper House men who had distin- 
guished themselves merely as authors, though in their 
authorship they might have developed the highest powers 
of intellect with which humanity has ever been invested! 
How astonished he would be if one were to say, ‘ Make 
a peer of Lytton Bulwer !’” 

Lytton Bulwer and Babington Macaulay were 
elevated to the peerage surely much more because 
they “had distinguished themselves as authors” 
than from the fact that they also drifted into poli- 
tical life. As politicians, their eminence is certainly 
secondary to their fame as literary men ; as authors, 
they live among the immortals. 

Hesry Campkiy, F.S.A, 


“ Svucn AS SHOULD BE SAVED.”—In Acts ii. 47, 
the phrase used of those who were added to the 
Church at Pentecost has caused much controversy 
among scholars, and in its English dress has per- 
plexed many humble and timid believers. It has 
been asked what is the precise meaning of oi 
cw(opevot. The rendering in the A.V., which 
has a strongly Calvinistic flavour and bias, is con- 
fessedly wrong. Some well-intentioned persons 
have endeavoured to make out that the present 
participle was in this case used through a gram- 
matical looseness in a future sense. But on open- 
ing the Tabula of Cebes the other day I lighted 
on a solution of the problem. The Tabula is one 
of the least known but not the least valuable parts 
of Greek ethical literature. It is a kind of brief 
Pilgrim’s Progress, and therefore its terminology 
is in an instance like this of marked significance. 
The Tabula is so short that I need not give chapter 
and verse, but I wish to mention that in it there 
occurs the phrase of ow(épevor, and from the con- 
text it is obvious that the two words mean not 
“those who were predestined to be saved,” not 
even, to adopt a formula of the Latin Church, 
“those who were in a state of salvation,” but 
simply “ those who were treading the path towards 
moral perfection.” I have no doubt that in the 
New Testament the meaning is absolutely the same, 
and that in this as in other eruces a theological 
doubt has been created by an imperfect knowledge 
of the refinements of the Greek language. Let us 
hope that, in the fresh version of the New Testa- 
ment, the radical mistranslation of which I have 
spoken will be corrected even at the cost, which 
from a purely literary point of view is lamentable, 
of a studied paraphrase. 

Still, a paraphrase is a lesser evil than an ap- 
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nt limitation of the divine mercy to sinner: 

to a defect in language or scholarship ; and 

to take an analogous example, has not much con- 

fusion been introduced into sci ntifie theolo 

because St. Augustine happened originally to b 

been a lawyer! H. De Buren Hotties. 
New University Club. 
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owing 


BrapsHaw THE Reorcrpe.—Mr. Thorne, in his 
Handbook to the Environs of London, recently 
published, has fallen into a curious error with 
regard to President Bradsh 
Edmonton he states that Bury Hall was “ once the 
residence of Bradshaw, who presided at the trial 
of Charles I.” As I believe Mr. Thorne is not 
the first who has made this mistake, perhaps a 
true statement of the case may not be uninteresting 
to the readers of “N. & Q.” Bury Hall was for 
many generations the seat of the Galliards, a family 
of French extraction, who, during the sev nteenth 
and eighteenth centuries, were possessed of con- 
siderable property in the neigl bourhood of Ed- 
monton and Enfield, acquired principally through 
marriages with the heiresses of Wroth and Huxley. 
Early in the last century Joshua Galliard, Esq., 
of Bury Hall, married Elizabeth, sister and sole 
heir of George Bradshaw, Esq., the last heir male 
of the family of Bradshaw, of Brad shaw Hall and 
Abney, in Derbyshire, and Brampton Hall, Yorks. 
President Bradshaw belonged to a junior branch 
of this family, and had been dead upwards of half 
a century before the connexion between the Brad- 
shaws and the possessors of Bury Hall took place. 
The Bradshaw arms appear among the Galliard 
quarterings on a shield over the chimney-piece, 
in one of the principal rooms at Bury Hall ; and, 
as the house is of considerable antiquity, this too 
may have given rise to the legend that the presi- 
dent resided there. I may add that the Galliard 
family became extinct in the male line about a 
hundred years ago, when Bury Hall, with the chief 
part of the Bradshaw and Galliard estates in 
Derbyshire and Middlesex, passed by marriage to 
Charles Bowles, Esq.. of Sheen House, in the 
parish of Mortlake, Surrey (a younger son of 
Humphry Bowles, Esq., of Wanstead Grove, 
Essex, and Burford, in Shropshire), in whose 
family it now continues. M. Y. S 


Newroyx ox Danret.—In one of Augustus De 
Morgan’s interesting little bibliographical notes in 
the Atheneum in 1868, he discusses the question 
whether Sir Isaac Newton’s Observations on Daniel, 
é&c., was first printed in 1733 in London or in Dub- 
lin, and ends :— 

“ No doubt the first was the London edition, but no 
doubt is some doubt, as surely as a true joke is no joke. 
The whim of a schoolboy is some evidence—Master John 
Stokes, aged ten vears, has sent his name [as a subscriber 
to the Dublin edition], 18th of March, 1733, and as this 
was only a week before the end of the year, it seems 
clear that the London edition was the earlier of the two.” 


aw. In his account of | 


t is not a little remarkable that so careful and 
accurate a critic in all matters of dates as De 
Morgan was should have assumed that this date 
of March 18, 1723, did not mean the historic 
vear but indicated the legal year, that is, a twelve- 
month later, when there was no need for such an 
cenmption, and the evidence of probability was 
Newton's book was publish d in Lon- 
February, 1733 (historic year), and is 
linthe London Maaazine f r that month. 
reprinting in Dublin the following 
‘ust what might be expected, and John 
‘ate at once settles the question of priority, 

without supposing that the Dublin edition was 
‘ll the following vear. De Morgan 
nelusion, but I think as 

wy which he arrived 
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“Derancr.”—Johnson has _ not admitted this 
word and censures it (Hawkins’s Apophthegms, 
215, i.e. the last volume of his edition of Johnson) : 
« disarrange is the word.” John Seager (A Supple- 
ment to Dr. Johnson's Dictionary, Lond., 1819, 
tto.) cites Adam Smith as an an hority both for 
vent. Todd (ed. 1827 

Peace, as 2n authority for 


Critie (Sept. 1795, 


) cites 


derange and derange 
Burke, On a Regicid 
derange, noting that the Britisi 
_ 237) branded the word as a Gallicism; for 
anqement he cites Ruffhead and Paley. Rich- 
ardson cites Blair and Adam Smith for the verb, 
Berkeley and Paley for the noun. Can no earlier 
examples be found ? Joun E. B. Mayor. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


a 


Tur Write Tsar.—This name, by which the 
Emperor of Russia is now known throughout all 
(sia, is the literal translation—in Russian Biely 
Tsar, in Mongol Tehagaun Khan—of the present 
; of the Chinese character Hwang, 
The symbol used to express this idea 
] ters meaning 
vrefore, being 


ssion of a 


cor rupted f 


“ emperor.” 
was originally composed of the ch: 
“ oneself” and “ruler”; J7wang, th 
equivalent to “autocrat.” But, by the om 
stroke, the symbol = “ oneself” was changed into 
the symbol “white.” and hence the Chinese 
word for “emperor” became in Russian and 
Mongol the “ White Tsar.” See Douglas, Lan- 
guage of China, p. 19, 1875. 

A. L. Marnew, M.A. 


Wadham College, Oxford. 


Tue Usicors.—The accompanying Oriental 
sson why the unicorn forms one 


account of the res 
royal arms of Britain will 


of the supporters of the 1 
be new to many of your readers :— 

« The following story was told me, and as I heard it 
from one who neither knew I was an Englishman nor 
bore any particular love to our country, it may be relied 
on as cenuine. One evening, sitting among the rocks 
with a party of natives, the conversation turned on flags. 


A man sitting there said to a stranger, ‘ Why do the 
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English put the wyheed el win, the unicorn, on their 
flay ?’ and then related the following story of it, as one 
well known through the length and breadth of the land: 
* The unicorn is found in « vast country south of Abys- 
sinia. There the animals, undisturbed by man, live after 
their own laws. The water does not flow in rivers, but 
lives in the bosom of the soil. When the others wish to 
drink, the unicorn inserts his horn into the earth: with 
this he scoops a pool, satisfies his own thirst, and leaves 
what he does not require to the rest. So these English 
have the privilege of first discovering all things and then 
the rest of the world may come afterwards.’ The story 
was flattering, and the rest all assured the stranger (a 
native of Mosul) of its truth.”—Hon. F. Walpole, The 
Ansayrii, iii. p. 285. 
I wonder how many Englishmen could give 
the true reason for the unicorn appearing in ‘the 
royal standard. A. 0. V 

[The English lion and the Scottish unicorn are said 
to be united as supporters of the arms of England by the 
union of Englund and Scotland. The two together are 
to be found among Egyptian hieroglyphics, the unicorn 
being really the graceful will ass. There is somewhere 
mention made of both in a game nt chess, the lion re- 
presenting the powerful king, the unicorn the graceful 
queen. | 


New Year’s Day Svrersririons.—In some 
parts of Devonshire it is believed to be particularly 
unlucky to wash clothes on a New Year's Day, 
because by so doing it is thought that a member 
of the family will be rendered liable to be washed 
out of existence before the close of the enurrent 
year. This superstitious belief is carried so far by 
some persons that hag will ate even permit any 
dishes, plates, &e., to be cleaned on ~% firs t day 
of the year. Gro. C. Boase 

Queen Anne’s Gate, 8. W. 


Curious Axacrams.—The name of the vessel 
that first attempted to |; Ly the Atlantic eable was 
Faraday, and the name of the owners Siemens. 
From these two names (Siemens, Faraday) the fol- 
lowing ingenious anagrams, which seem worthy of 
preservation in “N, & Q.,” have been compounded 
by a friend :— 

1. Means, I fear, days. 2. Yes, man, said Fear. 3. 
Yes, as I dumn fear. 4. Fea ar is damn easy. 5. Yes, as 
if man dare. 6. May fair seas end! 7. Fain easy 
dreams. 8, Seems if aday ran. 9. As may Fan desire. 
10, Say if a mad sneer. 11. Fears amend, I say! 12. 


Ye ass, in mad fear! 13. I say, sad man free. 14. If 
any sea-dreams. 15. Men far said easy. 16. “ Ein 
Mess, Faraday.” 17. As I may end fears. 18. And sea 
is my fear. 19. Sad is enemy afar. 

Gurr. 


“Fast anp Loose.”—This is the name of a 
cheating game, also called “ pricking at the belt,” 
which appears to have been much practised by the 
gipsies in the time of Shakspeare. The following 
is a description :— 

* A leathern belt is made up into a number of intricate 
folds, and placed edgewise upon a table. One of the 
folds is made to resemble the middle of a girdle, so that 
whoever shall thrust a skewer into it would think he 


held it fast to the table ; whereas, when he has so done, 
the person with whom he plays may take hold of both 
ends, and draw it away.” 

The game is still practised at fairs, races, and 
similar meetings under the name of “ prick the 
garter”; the original phrase, “fast and loose,” 
however, is now used to designate the conduct of 
those numerous slippery characters whose code of 
ethics does not forbid them to say one thing and 
do another. W. T. Hyarr. 

Enfield, N. 


Tue Rocupate Linrary.—On September 20 
and 21, 1876, was sold by publie auction the col- 
lection of books which formed this library. It was 
established in 1770, and was probably the longest 
lived, if not the oldest, circulating library in Eng- 
land, having existed for over 106 years. For some 
years after its establishment its annual meetings 
were held at the various hotels in the town, and 
in 1777 a catalogue was ordered to be printed and 
sold at 2d. each. In 1775 it was resolved “ that 
every person who shall become « member shall 
pay for his entrance 1/., and Gs. as a subscript 
About fifteen years ago a proprictor’s ticket was 
worth 2/, 2s. and the annual subscription was 15s, 
From that time there was a vradtal decrease in 
the number of subscribers, chicfly owing to the 
counter attractions of Mudie, Smith, and others; 
but the death blow to it was the opening of the 
local Free Public Library in 1872. The subscrip- 
tion library contained about 9,000 volumes, the 
best of which were purchased by the Free Library, 
which has now on its shelves upwards of 25,000 
volumes. H. Fisuwick, F.S.A. 


Paratter Passaces.—Milton’s L’ Allegro, lines 
53 and 54 
* Oft listening how the hounds and horn 
Cheerly rouse the slumbering morn.” 
And The Spleen, by Matthew Green, lines 73 and 
74 
** Hygeia's sons with hound and horn 
And jovial ery “eX the morn.” 
E. T. Maxwett WALKER. 
Chace Cottage, Enfield, 


Curious Surnames.—I noted Friihstiick at 
Linz am Donau, and Mangematin at Autun, 
Sadne-et-Loire. R. Caarnock. 

Junior Garrick. 


“Parte Gate.”—A man directing me my way 
near Ashburton, Devon, said, “ You ‘ll come to a 
pale gate.” It proved to be a gate made with 
pales placed in a vertical gg on a frame. The 
phrase was quite new to me ; but I found it to be 
common in that district. Wm. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 


Mayrotrs.—About four miles from Ashton- 


under-Lyne there are two maypoles existing, one 
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near Mottram Cross, the other “ Failworth pow ” 
(pole, of course), singular objects amony tall fac- 
tory chimneys. Enivorac. 


Queries. 

[We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. } 


“Toe Lawyer’s’ Fortune,” 1705.— This 
amusing comedy, which was written by Lord 
Grimston, at the age of thirteen, whilst at school, 
and published in 4to. in 1705, was, it is stated, 
bought up by him subsequently. After this it 
appears to have been reprinted four times at least : 
once in 4to., s.a.; 1728, Rotterdam, 12mo.; 1736, 
London, 8vo.; and 1736, London, 12mo. It is 
commonly stated that the 12mo. edition of 1736 
was published by the Duchess of Marlborough as 
an election squib against Lord Grimston ; and in 
the Biog. Dram. she is distinctly charged with ill- 
naturedly bringing it to light. This would hardly 
be correct if there had already been two new 
editions of it ; but presuming that she did pablish 
the 12mo. edition of 1736, with the figure of the 
author as a red elephant on the title-page, who 
was it who brought out the S8vo. edition of the 
same year, with ill-natured notes and a dedication 
to Samuel Johnson (the Cheshire dancing master) 
under the title of Lord Flame? Had the duchess 
anything to do with this?) Did she cause both 
editions of the comedy to be published in 1736? 

Epwarp 


“Tre Cries or tue Crerey.” S8vo. Pub- 
lished in numbers about 1820.—At the end of 
each number we read, “ Benbow, Printer, 9, Castle 
Street, Leicester Square, London.” The copy 
which I possess is without title-page (half title 
only as above noted), and terminates, although 
the “tale” in hand is not finished, at the 216th 
puge. A former owner has written at the foot of 
this page, “ This was the last of the publication.” 


€an I learn—1. Whether any more than 216 pages 


were ever published? 2. Was a title-page ever 
issued? and, if so, what is the exact wording of 
it? 3. Were there any illustrations?) My copy 
has a frontispiece subscribed “ Pluralist,” which I 
take to be inserted, although it bears the name 
“ Benbow, Publisher.” APIs. 


A Frexcn History or Encuanp.—Can you 
give me any information concerning a history of 
England, folio rege printed in French, of which 
I have a copy, but without a title- page? I think 
it must have been published in the reign of 
somes I., from the following paragraph :— 
* Et celle que nous ne pouvons nommer sans loiianges 
et sans larmes, l'amour d’Angleterre, Elizabeth nagueres 


nostre Reine d’heureuse mémoire, doiiée de Vertus 
heroiques, d'une prudence et grandeur de courage par- 
dessus son sexe, et y repose en un tombeau magnifique 
que luy dressa Le Roy Jaques”; 

and the inscription from the tomb in Westminster 
Abbey follows. Also the last marginal date in 
the history of Middlesex is 1567. There are 
380 pp. of letter-press, coloured maps of all the 
counties in England and Wales, with the arms of 
each county family illuminated. The first part is 
headed, “ La Grande Bretagne.” Any information 
will be gratefully received by E. G. M. 


Tue Testament.—Is there any commen- 
tary on the Old Testament or Psalms written by a 
Jew, and, if so, where procurable ? C—. 


Tur Evizapetaan you inform 
me where portraits of any of the English admirals 
who defeated the Spanish Armada can be seen ? 

» BE. P. 

[We are indebted to the very highest authority on the 
subject for the following :—*“ The borders to the cele- 
brated Armada Tapestries, which decorated the old House 
of Lords, and were burned in 1834, contained me:allions 
with portraits of twenty-seven of the English com- 
manders who defeated the Armada. They were engraved 
in a series of plates by John Pine in 1739. The heads 
ure small and wanting in character ; but, unfortunately, 
no larger transcript is known to exist of them. Copley’s 
picture of the death of Chatham exhibits some of these 
borders hidden in deep shade, and does little more than 
confirm Pine’s engravings. Granger's D/ographical 
History, vol. i. p. 290 (ed. 1824), gives a list of the 
persons represented. The same work indicates what 
other engravings of these distinguished commanders 
exist. By comparing them with Pine (plate iv.), many 
may be identified as taken from the same sources as the 
pe traits in the tapestry. 

‘A full-length portrait of Charles Howard, Earl of 
Nottingh am, is now on view among the old masters at 
Burlington House; superior pictures being at Green- 
wich Hospital (from the royal collection) und at Arundel 
Castle and Gorhambury. ‘These «re by Daniel Mytens, 
and represent him asa very old man. The tempest-tossed 
Armada in the background is only emblematic, for the 
Admiral was not more than fifty-two years of age in 
1588 He died in 1624.” 


or Trextuam Priory.—I should 
he glad to know if there is a chartulary of 
Trentham Priory, Staffordshire, still extant, and, 
if so, in whose possession it now lies. 

J. Cuaries Cox. 

Belper. 


Suaw or Mossnrap, co. Ayr.—Where can I 
obtain a pedigree of this family? Did any of them 
settle in Ulster during the seventeenth century ? 

GENEALOGIST, 


Rev. Tuomas Warne, M.A., son of John 
Waring, of Liverpool, Gentleman, matriculated at 
| Oxford in 1681, and was for some years Vicar of 
Garstang, in Lancashire, where he died in 1722. 
He left « widow (Katherine). A seal, presumed 
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to have been his, bears a bull’s head issuant from 

a crown. Further particulars about him re- 

quested. H. Fisnwick, F.S.A. 
Carr Hill, Rochdale. 


Boox-PLatr.—On removing from a 
book, formerly in the collection of the late Lord 
Farnham, his lordship’s book-plate, I found another 
underneath, with the armorial shield subjoined 
I send the description in the hope that some one 
amongst your readers may be able to name the 
families to whom the coats appertain :—Az., four- 


teen pears (3, 4, 3, 4) pendent or; impaling, 
quarterly, 1 and 4, Az.,a chevron or, between in 

chief three mullets ary., and in base a bu head 
caboshed of the second ; 2 and 3, Az., three clubs 
erect, the first surmot d by the second in saltire, 
and both by the third in pale, or. Crest : Out of 
a viscount’s coronet of sixteen pearls (nine being 


er the head 


Vis ib] > n eagle, the wings elevate l, ov 

an antique crown. Supporters : Two eagles with 
wings elevated addorsed, the dexter regardant, over 
the head of each an antique crown, as in the crest. 
Motto : “ Ubique fecundat imber.” SHEM. 


Heratpic.—The following 
chimney-piece in a house at Wantage. 
is known of them. I should elad to find 
whose they are :—1 and 4, Ermine, on a fess sable, 
three crosses patce or; 2 and 3, Sable, a lion ram- 
pant or; impaling Gules, an eagle displayed or, 
on a chief arge bl C. J. E. 


are over & 


1 
ne 


nt three tuns sable. 


Arms, nut no Crest.—Some few years since, 
when making search at the Heralds’ College for 
my fi crest, which I was unsuccessful in 
obtaining any trace of (I repeatedly found the 
family arms, but always without a crest or motto), 
I was informed by “Richmond” (the late Mr. 
Matthew Gibbon) that “ many old West-country 
families had no crest.” Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” authenticate this statement, and, if so, 
give the reason, and supply examples ? 


D. K. T. 


Tue Peacoct this have 
been introduced by the Templars, who seem to 
have been learned in Hindu mythology, and have 
been adopted from the story of Kartikeya, the 
Hindu warrior deity, whose Vahan was a peacock ? 

Sp. 


PARENTAGE OF Tromas A Becxet.—Under 
notes on Christmas as observed in the fifteenth 
century (5 S. vi. 502), the pious visit of the 
London municipality to the grave of the parents 
of Thomas A Becket has been recently recorded. 
It were a pity, perhaps, to find so “pretty” a 
story as that of Gilbert and Matilda discredited. 
Still, what authority is there for the tradition that 
the mother of this great prelate was a Saracen 


Sea Pouicy Orrice, Lonpoxy.—What was the 
precise purpose of this office? For instance, had 
it any function beyond that of selling stamped 
policies for marine insurance? or did it inherit any 
of the functions of registering contracts of marine 
insurance, like, or similar to, the Policies of In- 
surance Court, founded in the reign of Elizabeth 
or before? And was Mr. Robert Moon the last 
incumbent of the office, and when did he retire ? 

CorveELivs WALFORD. 

Belsize Park Gardens. 


Erymorocican Dictionary, 
—TI am unable to meet with a really good German- 
English dictionary, giving the derivation of words, 
and should be glad if some German scholar would 
name one. 


“Tne Borovcn Bor.”—What is the meaning 
of this sign? It occurs on an old public-house 
near Merton Hall, Cambridge. CyriL, 


Ciericat J.P.s.—How can I ascertain how 
many clergymen of the Church of England were 
acting as magistrates in any given year during the 
last century—in 1760, for example, or in 1790? 
J. C. Rust, 


The Vicarage, Soham, Cambridgeshire. 


Bituericay.—A little town near Brentwood, 
in Essex, bears this name. Can any reader of 
“N. & Q.” give me a clue to the origin of the 
name? Traces of Roman occupation have been 
found near the town. J. A. 


OrrentaL Customs.—In Cunningham’s Life of 
Wilkie, vol. iii., that eminent painter proposes 
(p. 391) a question which by its frequent repetition 
seems to have deeply interested him :— 

“ A curious question has arisen with the learned how 

the ancient Jews lived, whether like the Persians and 
Turks of our times, or like the Egyptians and Greeks in 
ancient times; whether they sat on the floor, or upon 
seats and chairs? This question involves many others 
whether they slept on mats or bedsteads,” Kc. 
Has any light been thrown on these points? The 
great painters, as Rafael, Leonardo da Vinci, Paul 
Veronese, &c., certainly represented Christ and his 
apostles seated as in modern fashion, but I think 
it has become the practice of recent artists to 
depict sacred scenes according to the Oriental 
customs. W. M. M. 


W anv V.—When did the habit of confusing 
the w and the v cease to be a mark of the Cockney ? 
In Pickwick and Jorrocks’s Jaunts and Jollities, 
beth published about 1834 I think, this practice 
prevails, but I fancy it had really died out before 
that date. Ihave been a Londoner all my life, 
“ nearly fifty years, alas !” and I have never heard 
a man use v for w. Essex boatmen I have heard 


emir’s daughter ? 


use w for v-—“ Wery wexatious it are, sir, to be 
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run to sea.” The old order from the City magis- 
trate—“ Villiam, my vite vig.” “ Vich vite vig, 
your vorship?” “Vy, the vite vig I vore at 
Vindsor last Vitsuntide vos a veek ”—is, I fancy, 
of the last century. In Foote’s Mayor of Garrett, 
Jerry Sneak talks of making his Molly “ veep,” 
and otherwise confuses his v’s and w’s ; but Bruin 
and Major Sturgeon, who are also Cockneys, are 
quite free from this error. It can have been a 
London practice for but a short time, I think. 
A. H. Curistie. 


E perore S.—Natives of India, as a rule, in 
pronouncing any word commencing with s, pro- 
nounce ¢ before it; for example, “e street,” 
“e shop,” “The Hon. Mr. e Stanley,” “ A nation 
of e shopkeepers,” and so on. How can this be 
accounted for? I know of a guide in Strasburg 
who shows to tourists “e storkee’s nest”; and 
foreigners generally—those with whom, at any 
rate, I have entered into conversation in my own 
tongue—have given me the benefit of « before s. 

R. H. Watuace. 


“ Camé.”—The Daily Telegraph, in a telegram 
published Jan. 2, 1877, announced the issue in 
Constantinople of “three million pounds Turkish 
in caimés.” What is the meaning of this last 
word ? 

“Kerenrne,” To Keex.—* The keening begins 
immediately after a death, and breaks out afresh 
at certain intervals” (Ralston, Songs of Russia, 
316). Keening here = loud wailing. What autho- 
rity is there for the use of the word in this sense ? 

A. L. Mayrnew, M.A. 

Oxford 


“ Spcrrow.”—How does spurrow come to mean 
“ask” in Westmorland and elsewhere ? 
H. B. Porton. 
[See pp. 30, 31.] 


Kynostrorr, or Kyowstnorp. — About two 
miles east of Leeds, in the valley of the Aire, lies 
the ancien* : ad secluded village of Knostrope, or 
Knowstho:,. The “old hall” is of great antiquity, 
said to have been a princely residence during the 
Heptarchy. Any information respecting the date 
of its erection, or the family who resided in it, will 
oblige. E. J. Moroyy. 


Sr. Anprew’s Day.—At Bozeat, Northants, 
where the church is dedicated to St. Mary, a bell 
is rung at noon on St. Andrew’s Day, which the 
villagers call “ T’ Andrew Bell.” They make and 
eat a kind of sweet toffee on that day. Whence 
the origin of the custom? and is it observed else- 
where / Tomas Norra. 


“ Love's Pitertu.”—Turning over the pages of 
a Calcutta paper published Christmas Day, 1875, 
T came across a little poem with the title of Love’s 


Pilgrim, signed “ Jno. Hooley,” which struck me 
as being of great merit, full of pretty fancies, and 
of the true ring. Can any of your readers tell me 
who “Jno. Hooley” is, or when he lived, or if he 
lives, or if the poem is one of many—in fact, any- 
thing about Love's Pilgrim or its author! 

W. H. R. 


Tuvurston tHe Actor.—In the present exhi- 
bition of the works of the old masters, there is a 
portrait by Zoffany of “ the actor Thurston in The 
Merry Beggars of Sherwood.” Can any one tell 
me anything of this actor, of the play, or of the 
author ? E. D. 


AvtHors AND Quotations WANTED.— 
“ When death puts out our flame, the snuff will tell 
If we were waz or tallow by the smell.” 
R. W. H. Nasu, B.A. 


“Tf I should die to-night.” 
A. B. 


Replies. 
CURIOUS WILLS: MONTH’S MIND. 


(5 S. vi. 63, 232, 338.) 

The character of the religious ceremony called a 
month’s mind is well illustrated by the following 
examples :— 

John Tyrell, of Beeches, in Rawreth, Essex, in 
his will, proved Nov. 23, 1494, says :— 

“J will ther be kept no monthes mynde for me, but I 
wil that ev’y day within the said month be said by som 
honest prest within the chirch wher I am buryed a 
dirige & masse of requiem for my soule & xpen soules, 
vi". I will that w'in the said monthes mynd be delivryd 
to ev’y hous of freres with (sic) w'in the shere of Essex 
x*, to my dirige & mass of requiem for my soule & all 
xpen soules.” 

John, Lord Marney, of Layer Marney, Essex, in 
his will, dated March 10, 1525, directs :-— 

“Also I will that myn executors kepe my monethes 
mynde in leyer morny, at which tyme I will have said a 
Trentall of masses & dirive, other there or ells where, 
but as many as may be said there, I will shalbe doon & 
saide there : and every preest & Clarke to have for their 
labour as is appointed at my burying. Also that the 
said xxiiij pour men be at the monethes mynde & doo 
holde the said torches at dirige & masse, & to have for 
their labour xij’ a pece as is before to them appoynted, 
& the Ringers in like manner as at my buriall. Also I 
will that there be delte at my said monethes mynde x" 
in penny dole, & after my said monethes mynde doon, 
I woll the said xxiiij torches be gevyn to pour churches, 
where moost nede is to have moost & the other to have 
lesse upon the discrecion of myn executours. Also I 
will that myn executours kepe my yeres mynd at Leyer 
Marny, there to be doon in every thing as is appoynted 
at my monethes mynde” (Zrans. Essex Arch. Soc., 
vol. iv. p. 156). 

In the will of Sir John Tyrell, of Little Warley, 
Kt., ob. 1541, I find the following passage :— 

“Item, I remit the charge of my burying to the dis- 
crecyon of myn Executors w'out pomp, wayne glorie, or 
grete coste. Item, I will that my monthes mynd be kept 
in jall the pysh churches followeth, Esthorneden, Chel- 
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derdich, grete Warley, Orsett, Hornedon, Langdon, 
Donton, Holton, Chauldwell, ffobing, Gyngrave, & 
graysthorrok, & the churchwardens of ev’y of the sayd 
pysshes shall have vi* viij'; to bestow to every prest of 
the said pysshes to say dirige & masse for my soule & 
all xpen soules viij, & in brede, drinke, & chese enough 
for the p'ysshen’s vj* ; yf any be left of the say“ vi* to be 
for the repa'cions of the church.” 

Edward Brooke, of Bobbingworth, Essex, deter- 
mined that there should be no mistake respect- 
ing his month’s mind. His will, dated 1545, 
orders — 

“ First I will that four torches & four tapers be bought, 

the same & none other to be spent & occupied at my 
burial and month’s mind. Also, I will four poor house- 
holders & four children hold the torches & tapers, every 
man taking for their labour 4" and every child 2". And 
after my month's mind past, I will two of the said torches 
& two of the tapers to Robbingworth Church ; & I will 
the other two torches, one to Magdalen Church & the 
other to Shelley Church ; & I will the other two tapers 
be burnt in Bobbingworth Church on the holy days at 
high mass, & at none other time. Item, I will four 
priests of my near neighbour, of my wife's election, & 
no more, but my Curate, & Sir Thomas, my son, & my 
cousin Maurice Chauncy, if he come; every of the four 
priests to sing those masses following as they shall be 
appointed, that is to say, a mass of the Five Wounds of 
our Lord,—& the Name of Jesu,—of the Trinity with 
a memory of the Resurrection of our Lord,—& of the 
Birth of our Lord, with a memory of our Blessed Lady, 
Virgin Mother to our Lord; with a collect for my soul 
& all Christian souls. ry of them having for his 
labour 8" without meat & drink; & else 6" with meat 
& drink, at my wite’s election. My son, Sir Thomas, 
to sing a mass of the Ascension of our Lord, with a 
memory of the Holy Ghost, with a collect for my soul 
& all Christian souls. My cousin, Maurice Chauncy, to 
sing a mass at his election: making him purveyor of 
the residue of the masses. The Curate’s Mass of Re- 
quiem for my soul & all Christian souls. Every one of 
them having for his labour 12". Also I think it neces- 
sary to prep»re meat & drink, as well forthe poor people, 
because they have no money, as for honest neighbours. 
And the poor peo} leto have wai ning that the 
to my month's mind, for there shall be nothing prepered 
Sor them; nevertheless | will meat & drink be prepared 
for my neighbours that cometh thither. And as for the 
poor householders not to be at dinner at my month’s 
mind, for my will is that 20* in money be bestowed at 
my month's mind on this manner following, that is to 
say, every poor householder of the parish is to have 4, 
the man 2° and the wife 2". in recompence of their din 
ners; & the rest of the said 20", if any be, to be given 
accordingly to my poor neighbours householders nigh 
unto, at the discretion of my wife. Also at my month's 
mind, I will have no more priests, but my son Sir 
Thomas, & my C urate, & I would that they should be 
warned at my burial.’ 


= 


y come not 


It is very rarely that such elaborate directions for 
the celebration of the month’s mind are given. 

The will of Bartholomew Averell, of South- 
minster, Essex, dated May 1, 1562, contains this 
passage :— 

“T will to be buried in the church of Southminster 
aforesaid, before my pue, betweue it & the chauncel, & 
one marble stone to be laied upon me, with the pictures 
& names of my wives & children to be graven upon the 
same. Item, I give & bequeath unto the poore walking 


people that resorte to my burial vi" xiij* iijj', & also 


those at my month's day vi" xiij* iiij*.’ 

Mr. H. W. King (who has done so much to make 
known the Essex wills, treasuries of archzolovical 
and genealogical information) says, in a note on 
this passage,— 

“It is noteworthy that the observance of the ‘ month's 
mind” still lingered. It may be doubtful how it was 
observed. Probably by an Eucharistic celebration as 
prese ribed in the Latin Prayer Book of Queen #lizabeth, 

‘Celebratio Coen Domini in Funebribus ’ (si amici et 
vicini defuncti communicare velint)” (Trans. 
Arch. Sve., vol. iii. p. 195). 

Respecting Hartley Coleridge’s remark cn the 
proverbial expression, “to have « month’s mind to 
a thing,” I have found a curious use of the phrase 
in that remarkable book The English Rogue, 1674 
(pt. iii. p. 174, reprint) :— 

“ She being kept so strictly had few Suiters, only one 
in the Town, ‘who was a Farmers Son, hada moneths mind 
to her, & having read the famous History of Tom 
Thumb, & from thence proceeding to Foertunutus, & 
thence to the most admirable History of Jsorastus & 
Fawnia, was infected with Poetry & Love both at once, 
& absolutely believing that all he read was really true 
did wish himself to be as fortunate as Fortunatus him- 
self, & since he could not meet with that blind Lady 
Fortune to present him with such a Purse, he did how- 
ever resolve to be as absolute a lover as Dorustus.” 

Joun Piecot, F.S.A. 

The Elms, near Maldon. 


“Srcrraine” (5% vi. 428.)\—The common 
people in many parts of the country call the pub- 
lication of the banns of marriage “the askinys,” 
from the coneluding phrase, “ This is the first, 
or third time of asking.” In the northern 
counties the equivalent term is sperring (not spur- 
ring). This is a good old English word, derived 
from A.-S. spirian or sperian, to ask, to inquire, 
In the Promptorium Parvulorwm (tifteenth cen- 
tury) we find it thus explained : uske 
after a thvng ce, scissitor, pereunctor, inquiro In 
Collier's Sou th Lancashire Glos sary, A.D. 1740, he 
stys, “To he sperr’d is to be published in the 
church.” Mr. Corpracx will find many illustra- 
tions of the word in Dr. Jamieson’s Scottish Dic- 


A. Picroy. 


second, 


Spe ryn or 


tionary, si 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


ror, 


It is the A.-S. spyrian ; OLN. spyria, investigare, 
quierere ; prim. to track an animal by its spur 
(Dn. or trace, as the Germ. The 
more common form is speer, and thus it appears in 
Palsgrave as a Northern word : “ This term (speve) 
is fur Northerne, and nat usyd in commyn speche.” 
It is not, however, a very uncommon word in 
literature that cannot be considered exclusively 
Northern : 
** And ever he sperred privilicke, 
How they ffared att Warwicke, 
And how they lived there.” 
Guy and Colbrande (Percy MS.). 
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Lily uses it, too, in his Mother Bombie, “ I'll be so 

bold as spur her what might a body call her name ” 

(Hunter, v.) . 
Belsize Square. 


Spurrings, as applied to the publication of the 
banns of marriage, literally means “ askings.” 
A.-S. spyrines, an inquiry, from spirian or spyrian, 
to trace, track, or investigate ; provincial and old 
English to spur—to ask ; Scot. spere, and speirins, 
inquiry. Cognate words are spoor; A.-S. spér; 
Dan. spor, a track or footprint ; Ger. spiiren ; Dan. 
spore; Swed. sporja; Teel. spyrja, to track, to in- 
quire. The form to spur, meaning to ask, is also 
found in old English, vide Percy Folio MS., vol. i 
p. 394. A. Suytue Pater. 

Lower Norwood, S.E. 


This is merely the form in which the first 
English spyrignes, a searching out, an inquiry, has 
come down to us. Banns are published with a 
view of searching out or inquiring about any cause 


or just impediment why the contemplated joining | 


together should not be permitted. Speer, or oye 
to ask, inquire, &e., is still used in the north « 
England, and Lincolnshire is not the only county 
where the “ putting up” of the banns is called 
spurring. Sr. Swirnty. 


T have heard the following explanation of the 


term spurrings. Some time ago—in the fifteenth 


I think, but will not be sure 
customary for a lover, if he had his sweet- | 
heart’s consent for marriage, and 
without it, to go unknown to her and have the 
banns published to “s 
happy day ; 
Cambridge. 


or sixteenth century, | 
—it was 
sometimes even | 


pur her on” to name the 


and vice A. B. Browser. 


Ucrau, 


The English spyrring is equivalent to the 
Scotch “speering,” both words signifying “asking.” 
An intending bridegroom “ puts in the spurrings ” 
when he hands the banns to the clergyman and 
pays the fee with «a view to their publication ; and 
when the banns are publishec he is said to be 
“asked in church.” In some parts of Scotland 
the term employed is “cried in church.” 

ALFXANDER PATERSON, 


Barnsley. 

Similar answers from W. B. A., T.L.0. D.. F., 
and others, See “ N. & Q.," 4" xii. 44, 205, 398 J 

Appisox : Dent (5 S. vi. 29, 173. 
316.)—Lancelot Addison, the father of Dean 
Addison, was son of William Addi son, of Crab- 
«, in the parish of Crosby Ravensworth, cn, 
Westmorl: and. The name appears very frequently 
in » parish registers there, and as e: arly as 1570. 
At Carlisle, where the wills of that part of West- 
norland are ke pt, I found that of W illi: am Addison, 
of Crosby parish, 564. In Hutchinson’s Hist. of 

Cumberland, vol. ii. pp. 357-9, it is suggested that 


236, 349 


the Addisons of Westmorland were originally from 
Cumberland ; but the supposed period of the sepa- 
ration is very recent, compared with the proofs 
that the Addison family belonged to the parish of 
Crosby Ravensworth, Westmorland, at a very 
early period. No doubt the two families were 
related, but very possibly the Cumberland branch 
was originally from Westmorland. The Cumber- 
land readers of “N. & Q.” may perhaps kindly 
tell us at what date the Addisons first made their 
appearance in the parish of Torpenhow, Cumber- 
land. They were at Crosby Ravensworth in 1564. 
Were they at Torpenhow earlier than that? At 
Meaburn Town Head, Crosby Ravensworth, a 
monument was erected some yexrs since at the 
, if I remember rightly, of Mr. Dent of that 
parish. It bears the inscription :— 

“On this spot dwelt the paternal ancestors of the 
celebrated Joseph Addison. His father, Lancelot Ad- 
dison, was born here a.p. 1632.” 


cost 


It has also the same coat of arms I have seen over 
« doorway of Lichfield Cathedral, which was 
restored by Dean Addison, and on the seal 
Miss Addison’s letters in the Everton Collection. 
The arms given by A. 8. A. do not correspond, 

Dean Addison’s widow was buried in the chancel 
of Shakerston Church, Leicestershire. <A flat 
stone, with the following inscription, was placed 
over her grave :— 

“ Here lies interred the body of Mrs. Dorothy Addison, 
widow and relict of Dr. Lancelot Addison, late Dean of 
Lichfield. She was formerly widow and relict of Philip 
Hacket, Esq., and the younge-t daughter of John 
Danvers, of Shakerston, Esq. She was buried June 30, 
1719, aged 84.’ 

Four gs after the burial of Joseph Addison, 

June 26, 1719. 

The cai of Crosby Ravensworth has also the 
name of Washington in its registers. That name 


| first appears in 1606. F. B. 


Rev. W. Braxton (5 §, vy. 107, 216, 521: vi. 
57, 118, 198.)—From further information received 
from a member of the Blakiston family I beg to 
make a few corrections and additions to my last 
note (58 §. vi. 198). Robert Blakiston, Es 
Bishopwearmouth, Durham, died in August, 1822, 
and was buried at St. John’s, Newcastle on-Tyne. 
His grandson, Thomas Gray, Esq., of Sunderland, 
informs me that he believes his mother (Harriet 
Tempest Gr: ‘y) and aunt (Margaret Tempest 
Dunn) were — only members of the fami ly who 
married. The late Mr. Thomas Gray was not of 
Sunderland, but of Montrose, N.B., and belonged 
to a branch of a well-known Forfarshire family of 
that name. Mr. Gray hefore 18423, 
when his widow removed to Sunderland. She died 
in August, 1858, and was buried at Douglas in the 
Isle of Man. Mr. Gray’s family consisted of :--John 
William Gray, mar. Ann Harriett Locke, has no 
issue ; Thomas Gray, mar. Joanna Maria, dau. of 


of 


died shortly 
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Edward Haygarth Maling, Esq. (by his first wife 
Joanna Mary, dau. of the late Robert Allan, Esq., 
of Newbottle, co. Durham), has issue, Allan Ed- 
ward Lambton Gray, Joanna Mabel Gray, and 
Tom Blakiston Maling Gray ; Harriett Gray, mar. 
Peter Roland Los, a Dutch merchant, issue three 
sons and four daughters; David Gray, married, 
and died leaving four sons and three 
daughters ; James Cass Gray, mar. Sophia Louisa 
Gordon, dau. of the late William Hay Gordon, of 
Ford Hall, near Sunderland, issue two sons ; Isa- 
bella Scott Gray, mar. William Anderson, Major 
32nd Light Infantry, died leaving issue son and 
two daughters ; and Eleanor Tempest Gray, mar. 
Francis 8. B. Francois de Chaumont, M.D., Pro- 
fessor of Hygiene, Army Medical School, Royal Vic- 
toria Hospital, Netley, and has issue six daughters. 

Lieut.-Col. G. A. Renny (not Renney), son of 
Harriet Tempest Blakiston by her first husband 
Alexander Renny, Esq., mar. Flora Hastings, dau. 
of the late Dr. MacWhirter, Bengal Establish- 
ment, and has issue :—George Blakiston Renny, 
Lieutenant 63rd Regiment; Flora Hastings 
Renny; Alexander MacWhirter Renny, Lieu- 
tenant Royal Artillery; Juliana Alice Renny ; 
Eleanor Renny ; and Sydney Renny. 

One of my correspondents is anxious to connect 
William Blakiston, of York, attorney, whose 
daughter married Mr. Machon (vide Surtees’ Dur- 
ham, vol. i.), with the Blakiston family of Blakiston 
in the parish of Norton, county of Durham. 

Samve. F. Lonestarre. 

Norton, Stockton-on-Tees. 


issue 


“ Humpue ” (5% S. v. 83, 332, 416; vi. 16, 38.) 
—I trust I may be allowed to reopen this contro- 
versy, in the course of which, at the second refe- 
rence, I cited a work of Nash’s without quoting 
the passage I had in mind, and made another as- 
sertion without any attempt at verification. I now 
propose to supply these deficiencies, and to make 
good my position that humbug is merely an inten- 
sitive form of hum, as was humdrum, the word 
which three hundred years ago did duty for the 
same thing. <A slang word is originally so offensive, 
coming reeking from the forge of some more or 
less disreputable clique, that no decent, well- 
educated person will take it in mouth, save to 
brand it as odious and base, as De Quincey does 
the phrase (which he mischievously imputes to 
America), “teetatotiously exfluncticated.” Accord- 
ingly, no one suspects that it will ever be received 
in decent society, still less take rank as a verna- 
cular word. It thus happens that its origin and 
history are unrecorded, and only when the word is 
found an indispensable part of our vocabulary do 
we become solicitous as to its source and descent. 
Such a word is humbug, not long since a pariah, 
abiding amongst us on sufferance, but now intro- 
duced into the best company by the best writers. 


In the sense of an impostor of the Autolycus class 
it figures in Carlyle’s tract, Shooting Niagara, and 
on the whole it must be allowed to be indispensable 
to our present needs, and yet one still suspects that 
the allowance is but for a time. But, mean while, 
whence and how did it come to us? Unfortunately, 
in our present state of ignorance our sole resource 
is conjecture, with his many heads. Hitherto I 
count six attempts to trace it. (1) Hamburgh 
news, for false intelligence sent us from Hamburgh 
in time of war. Unaccountably, the late Mr, 
Thomas Watts, whose death we still deplore, en- 
tertained this solution ; otherwise, seeing that it 
rests on no historical evidence, and that the name 
of the city was always pronounced by Englishmen 
Hamborough, I should not deem it worth mention- 
ing here. 2) Ambage, for Ambages: simply 
ludicrous. (3) Hume o’ the Boque, a real Scotch 
personage, said to have teemed with incredible 
stories. (4) Uimbog, Erse for soft copper, said to 
have been the nickname of the copper money which 
was issued by the Dublin Mint shortly before the 
battle of the Boyne. (5) Monsieur Humbog, a 
puffing dancing master, who in January, 1777, was 
living at No. 9, Capel Street, Dublin. (6) In Dean 
Miller’s MS. (cited by Mr. Halliwell in his Die. 
tionary of Archaic and Provincial Words and 
Phrases, sub voce “ Humbug”) the word is ex- 
plained to mean, “ A talebearer, a bugbear.” This 
last may or may not have been intended as the 
shadow of an etymology ; be that as it may, such 
an etymology as hum (nonsense) and bug (elf or 
goblin) is & priort much more probable than any 
of the other five conjectures. According to this 
etymology, humbug would mean a pretended spirit 
or bogie, @.¢., something made up to impose on or 
frighten people. Bug was used for a seare-child, 
as in Richard Hyrde’s translation of L. Lavater’s 
treatise De Spectris et lumuribus, “ bugges that be 
fitter to scare children than to fright men” (I 
quote from memory) ; and it is remarkable that 
humdrum was used by Nash exactly in the sense 
of our humbug :—* Whereof generous Dick (with- 
out hum drum be it spoken) I utterly despaire of 
them,” &c. (Have with You to Saffron Walden, 
bk. 3). Hum as a prefix seems to have indicated 
the spuriousness of the thing, so that hum-bug 
means not a real but a spurious or imitated bug 
or bogie. Further research will, I doubt not, sup- 
port this conjecture, in which case we may see in 
humbug the last step of a process of subtraction 
and addition. (1) Hum, a noise, like that of 8 
hollow top, a bee,a snail on a pane of glass, or 
wind through a cranny ; (2) Humdrum, the noise 
of a drum, and therefore of anything that is hollow, 
thence the noisy hollow thing itself ; (3) Hwm, in 
the third sense of the last; (4) Humbug, the 
syllable bug, in the sense of false-goblin, being 
added as an intensitive. J ABEZ. 
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“Oy” (5 S. v. 513; vi. 116, 197, 237, 339.)— 
This certainly seems a corrupt spelling of the 
Gaelic ua, grandson, ui plural, uibh dative ; but 
John O'Donovan, in his notes on O’Heerin’s 
poem, says that Adamnan, Abbot of Hy, in the 
seventh century, “renders the three forms by 
nepos, nepotes, nepotibus, descendants.” Mr. Joyce, 
in the first series of his valuable little work on 
Irish Names of Places, p. 114, says :— 

“Ua signifies a grandson, and, by an extension of 
meaning, any descendant. It is often written hua by 
Latin and English writers, and still oftener O°, which is 
the common prefix in Irish family names. The nomina 
tive plural is wi (ee), often written in Latin and English 
hui or hy, which is applied to a tribe, and this word still 
exists in several territorial designations.” 

If Jamieson’s account of the word being used in 
the Mearns for neph w be correct, it is interesting 
to note Adamnan’s Latin translation of it. There 
isa family in the south-west of Ireland called at 
the present day Mac Elligot, and often spoken of 
as if it were of native origin, or, as Irish genea- 
logists have it, a Milesian one. From the State 
papers and maps in the Record Office, as well as 


their stroke. This had nothing to do with fathers 
or grandfathers. E. Leaton BLenxkrnsoprr. 


“Mourrain ” (5 §. vi. 348, 474, 497.)—In the 
Edinburgh Medical Journal for February, 1863, 
at p. 706, will be found the following remarks :— 

“The word murrain is of doubtful origin, and still 
more doubtful significance ; perhaps its earliest appear- 
ance is in 1389 (anno xi. regni Ricardi II.) in its 
Latinized form, ‘ Murrena damarum ferarum’ (H. dé 
Kn yghton de Eve it. Anel. Sev. ist. A vgl., p- 2693) ; 
and in the Tiwysden Glossarium we have this explanation 
given Murrena: lues, tabifica lues, vulgo murraine ; 
a greco papairvw, ie. tabefacio, ut Casaubonus jam 
observavit.” Hasinger (Recherches de Pathologie Com- 
perée) prefers to derive it from the Sanscrit root mr, 
whence the Latin mori and the Celtic muire, &c. ; while 
considering the multiplicity of the significations attached 
to the word, a good deal might be said in favour of its 
derivation from the good old word mwir, meaning coryza, 
and obviously derived from prow, to drop, to distil. 
To myself the latter derivation, which is original, or 
that of Twysden, appears to be much the most likely, 
while Hzsinger’s is obviously far-fetched, and apparently 
based upon the Septuagint version of the word murrain, 
in Exodus ix. 3, which is @ay«roc in the version of 


from old family papers which I have scen, it is 
certain that this name Mac Elligot is merely a cor- 
ruption of Mac Ui Leod, and that this so-called 
native Irish sept descends from a common ancestor 
with the Macleod of Dunvegan Castle, in the Isle 
of Skye. Olaus, the Norwegian King of Man in 
the thirteenth century, had a younger son Leod, 
who married the daughter of a Celtic chief in 
whose house he was fostered, and from this mar- 
riage descend the Scotch Macleods and the 
Trish Mac Ui or Ua Leod (ic. the son of the 
grandson, or perhaps of the tribe of Leod), whose 
heiress, in the thirteenth century, married the 
ancestor of the Marquis of Lansdowne. “In right 
of this marriage,” says Archdall, in his revised 
edition of Lodge’s Peerage, “the Earls of Kerry 
quarter her arms of Azure, a tower argent, on 
their shield ” (v. arms of Macleod of Dunvezan, 
in Burke’s Landed G ntry). The old Gaelic ai 
has evidently undergone many changes, 0, hy, 
oe, oy, ee, and hy. Archdall, however, has 
fallen into a curious mistake in spelling the name 
of Lord Kerry’s heiress-bride Mcleod, and saying 
that her father was Sir John McCleod of Galway. 
He was really owner of five knights’ fees in Kerry, 
including the lands of ( taley, a well-known district 
in that county. This Mac Ui Leod seems to have 
come to Ireland with Lord Kerry and others who 
had gone for a time to Scotland to assist Ed- 
ward I. in his Scottish wars. M. A. H. 


_ I venture to think that Mr. Warren is wrong 
in his interpretation of “ho! ieroe!” in the Lady 
of the Lake. In many expeditions on Highland 
lochs, I have heard the stroke oarsman call out 
‘yero! yero!” when those behind him were 
slackening their time. They immediately quickened 


Lambertus Bos (Franequarx, 1709). The Oxford manu- 
script quoted by him in loco reads Aomoc, one of the 
words employed by Thucydides in his History of the 
Athenian Plaque (ii. 54); while the original Hebrew 
(of Michaelis, Hale, Magdeburgicew, 1720), does not 
countenance any of these suppositions, as the primary 
notion of this root is agere or ducere ; and from it we 
have, through the Gothic drean, the English word 
drive, a pestilence, because it drives men to their graves 
(vide Parkhurst’s Hebrew Lexicon, London, 1799). But, 
however uncertain the origin of the word murrain, its 
meaning is still more obscure, as it has been employed 
to signify epidemic disease among cattle of every pos- 
sible character, from the dreadful carbuncular typhus 
of which, and of its spread by contugion to animals of 
every class, and also to man, Virgil has given such a 
striking description at the close of his third Georgic— 
down to the simplest and mildest epidemic catarrh.” 

The term murrain is now exclusively confined 
to what is more correctly termed the vesicular 
murrain, the aphtha epizootica, which first excited 
considerable attention about thirty years ago, when 
it was widely epidemic. 

The foregoing account of the etymology and 
signification of the word murrain is from a paper 
of my own ; and as it is probably as full in both 
respects as any to be found in the English lan- 
guage, it may interest the readers of “N. & Q.” 

Grorce W. Batrovur, M.D. 

Edinburgh. 


Devonsarre Kyicuts rx tHe Tower (5 §, 
vi. 329, 356.)—Some slight particulars of the Sir 
William Courtenay inquired after by your corre- 
spondent may prove of interest, thus :— 

** Edward (third of that name), Earl of Devon, was 
born about 1526; on the death of his father (least he 
should raise forces to revenge it) he was committed to 
the Tower. In 1553, on Mary’s acceding to the throne, 
he was released and restored to his honours the next 
day. On gaining his liberty he petitioned to be allowed 


= 

& 
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to travel, on which the queen advised him to stay at 
home and marry, as ‘no lady in the land, how high soever, 
would refuse to accept him for a husband? Hi: nwever, 
in 1555 he obtained leave, and died unmarried at Padua 
at the age of 30. As soon as the news of his death 
reached En; gland, Queen Mary passed an attainder on all 
his titles and estates Sir William (Banneret), fourth 
of that name, of eeeeem, the next heir, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of John Powlet, Marquis of Win- 


chester. [le died in 1571, being 97 years of age. 
“ Qveen Mary promise d to ‘restore to this Sir 
William nl his family honours; but in the month of 


Augus', 1557, he died in the prime of life at the siege of 
St. Quintin, ‘1 ut whether a natural or violent death is 
uncertain. Had he lived to return, he would certainly 
have been restored to his earldom, &c. He left an only 
son named William.” 

I have extracted the above from a manuscript 
history of the Courtenay family, which traces their 
ancestry back to early times, even prior to 1183 ; 
and it also gives many notes of the Courtenays, 


It is in my own possession. C. Goxpra. 
Romford, Essex. 
In 1556 there was a plot to rob the Exchequer 


of some Spanish m mey, for which Throckmorton, 
Udel, Peckham, and others re executed. Accord- 
ing to Hollinshy Throckmorton was 
executed at Tiborne on the 28th of April. Carte, 
History of England, vol. iii. p. 326, states that 
“ for words too freely spoken at the execution of 
one of these conspirators at Tyborn,” Sir W. 
Courtenay, Sir John Perrot, and Sir John Pollard 
were ti tke n into custody, and were kept in prison 
till the latter end of December, 1556. 
Epwarp Sotty. 


d’s C hroniel 


Lapy Jans Covert, or Perer Harrow (4% 
S. xii. 428; 5" §. i. 33.)—At the former reference 
& query is made as to who the above lady was ; at 
the second, a suggestion that she was widow of Sir 
Walter Covert, of Slaugham. Supposing this to 
be correct, she was the eldest daughter of Sir John 
Shurley, of J field Place, co. Sussex, Kt. (who 
died at Lew pri il 25, 1631), by his first wife 
Jane, d Thomas Shirley, of Wiston, 
co. Sussex, Kt. See Sussex Arch. Coll., xviii. p. 131. 

Can any of your correspondents tell me where 
a really authentic pedigree of the Covert family 
may be found? There is great confusion in the 
printed ones I have had access to, more particu- 
larly in Berry’s Susser Genealogies. Under Slaug- 
ham in the Susser Arch. Coll., x. 159, where is 
P thaps the best account to be found, there is a 
ureat jump as follows :— 

“Wm. Covert, who died in 1494, is the first of this 

family connected with Slaugham. His son John died 

- 1503, having married a Pelham, and was succeeded 
by his cous'n we hard, who died in 1547, after marrying 
four wives of the families of Fagge, Neville, Ashburnham, 
and Vaughan. His eldest son John died at the sieve of 
Boulogne, in 1558, and was followed by a son and a 
grandson, by name William, when we meet with a Sir 
Walter Covert, of Maids tone, who married Anne, heiress 
of the Coverts of Slaugham, who was probably the 
builder of the noble manor- house there.” 


Of the above Sir Walter Covert a note is given in 
‘N. . ().,” 3° S. viii. 309. I believe he died in 
1627, | vat the pedigree throughout is most con- 
fusing. SYWL, 


Tue Lone-TaiLep Titmouse (5" S. vi. 536.)— 
There need be no doubt whatever but that the 
flock in question had not long been in the willow 
tree spoken of, nor had nested about the roots 
of it. The hen bird lays a very large number 
aus many as sixteen have been found 
in one nest. It has been supposed that sometimes 
more than “9 pair have made use of the same 
nest ; but, be that as it may, the old and young 
birds keep together through the winter, as is the 
case with several other species,—as, for instance, 
the bullfinch, the siskin, &c.,—and if two such 
families as that spoken of above should consort 
together, it would account for a larger number 
than that spoken of by your correspondent Mr. 
Ranpotrpn. The nest is never built on the 
ground, but is always suspended from the branch 
of a tree—a fir or other. It isa singularly beauti- 
ful structure, built of lichens, feathers, &c., of a 
long shape, and covered in all over except a small 
hole near the top, on the side, at which they have 
their “exits and their entrances.” As many as 
two thousand three hundred and _ seventy-nine 
feathers are stated to have been counted in one, 
Let bird-nesters think of such facts as these. 

F. O. Morris, 


Nunburnholme Rectory, Hayton, York. 


Tue Lister Faminy (4% ii. 323.)—Eight 
years ago Mr. B. Sr. J. B. Jouve asked a ques- 
tion in your columns which appears never to have 
been answered. Hunting myself for information 
about one of the Linleys, I naturally turned to 
“N. & ().,” but find myself in the position of one 
able to give, instead of fortunate ‘ly finding, infor- 
mation. Your correspondent asked about a cer- 
tain O. T. Linley, who along with William Linley 
wrote some anthems. O. T., or Ozias Thurston, 
Linley was the brother of William, and both were 
sons of Thomas Linley, Sheridan’s father-in-law. 
Ozias was in holy orders, and held a good living; 
but his love of music induced him to resign this 
preferment, and accept a junior fellowship, with 
the post of organist at Dulwich College, and here 
he died in March, 1831. His brother William 
survived him four years. There was an elder 
brother, Thomas, a young man of great promise, 
who was drowned just as he attained manhood. 
It is of him, or his father, I was in search. There 
is a certain madrigal or glee, by a Thomas Linley, 
on 2 stanza of Cowley’s, “ Let me careless and 
unthoughtful lying.” Which Thomas was the 
composer of it ? oka 
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| 
the letters “ O.D.S.M.P.G.S.M.D.” upon the Wal- | which falls a strip of parchment, with “Memor... 


pole tomb at Pinchbeck, erected by Dr. Smithson, 
himself a Roman Catholic, may I repeat here a 
suggestion made hy me four years ago to a friend 
by whom I was consulted on this subject? It is, 
that the letters are the initials of the following 
words, “O Domine sancte, magnam pertice gloriam 
super me defunctum.” This would be in keeping 
with the two following prayers for the dead, which 
also appear upon the tomb :— 


“Lux perpetua luceat ei Domine cum sanctis tuis | 


quia pius es.’ 

“ Miserere illius Domine secundum magnam miseri- 
cordiam tuam ut multitudinem miserationum tuarum 
tibi peallat in xternum.” 

R. L. 


St. Albans. 


Tur Book or Common Prayer (5" §, vi. 513, 
548.) —Let me refer Axoy, to Collier, lib. ix. p. 838, 
and his authorities cited. In 1645 an ordinance 
was passed which made the use of the Directory 
obligatory under penalties, and (a second time 
proh hited the use of the Pr yer Book, either 


churches or in families. The fine was “ 5/7. for the 
first offence, Lol, for the se cond, and a ye ; im- 
prisonment, without bail or mainprize. for the 
third.” W. F. Honsoy. 


Let Anoyw. consult a copy of “ A Dirictoru for 
the Publ UL e Worsl, ip of God throughout the Thre 
Kingdoms, by the Lords and Com- 


ord rm dl 


mons assembled in Parliament, &c.. London, 
1644,” and he will find the information he asks 
for. H. Fisnwicx, F.S.A. 


Betier (5 vi. 409.)—In 
Nort/ umptoushire (vol. i. p. 475) a pedigree is 
furnished of the family of the author of The Lir 
of the Saints. from which it will be seen that he 
was of Appletree, Northants (not Northumber- 
land , and that he was the erandson of John (not 
Charles) Butler of that place. The report referring 
to the share taken by this John Butler in inviting 
over the Prince of Orange is given as a family 
tradition ; 


Baker's 


that he not only suffered intensely from remorse, 
but also neglected his estate—in fact, grew utterly 
reckless. The connexion of the Butlers of Apple- 
tree with those of Aston-le-Wells may be seen, in 
an abridged form, at p. 253 of the third volume of 
Burke's History of the Commoners. 
Wa. 
66, Lausanne Road, Peckham. 


Epwarp Courier, Parster (5S. vi. 428.)— 
Mr. J. D. Norwood, a neighbour of mine, pur- 
chased at Charing, about ten years ago, a picture, 
eleven inches hy fourteen, similar to those de- 
scribed by Mr. Hooper. 
covered by a cloth, whereon rests a book from 


and it is said that the course of public | 
affairs so entirely disappointed his expectations, | 
janswer much better purposes than those which are 


It represents a table, | 


after by H. J. FP. is one of the many poll 


te... ossa... mortalem” on it. Upon the book 
are St. Edward’s crown and a sceptre, hehind 
which is a book, open, whose pages bear, “ Vanitas 
vanitatum et omnia Vanitas,” and “ Nemo an: e 
mortem beatus dici potese.” Near the book is a 
casket containing jewels and medals. Behind the 
casket is what seems to be an octagonal staff, round 
which is twined a plant, having leaves like the 
shamrock. From the book on the table hangs a 
portrait, in grisaille, of Charles I, seen three- 
quarters face, wearing armour, 2 plain collar, a 
ribbon and medal. It is inscribed * Carolus Rex 
primus,” and below this, in a small character, now 
partially effaced, what I read, “ L. Symonds eff: 
pinxit,” or “sculpsit.” A column and three books, 
on one of which is “ Plutric,” on another “ Cat.,” 
fill up partof the background. The picture, which 
i Dutch style, 


is well painted, is altogether in the 
this 


but must, I think, have been painted in 
country Who was L. Symonds, and what was 
th tagonal staff? N. JAMEs. 


ford, Kent. 


IT.’s “ Drors” vi. 387.)—Was 


not this an intoxicant ?— 


‘Tivctura Salut/ft-ra—Healthfal Tinetur 
rects of Angelica, Calamus Aromaticus, Galangal, Gen- 
tian, and Zeodoary, Bav Berries. the | 
Cinnamon, and long Pep { 
ingredients, ready slic’: 
French Brandy; let them digest for 
afterwards strain off the Tincture.” 
This recipe is given in Dr. James's English Dis- 
nsatory, and the author adds, “This seems in- 
tended for ne thing than dr and 
is better furnitu ra distiller’s than an apothe- 
cary’s shop.” Did resemble the ‘ P ‘k-me- 
ups” and tonics dispensed by chemists in the 
forenoon at the prese lay ? L e qttote Dr. 


James on this subject of morning drams: 

** This (Stomachie Elixir—not 
very proper for the bar of a tavern, wh 
But. in the salutary art of | 
ed without laying in the 
mischief, or leading him 
n if persisted 


1eous bitters 


considere:! 
pers may be cu 
temptatior 3 to do himeelf a 
into a habit that will infallibly destroy hi 
in, that is, of whetting ina morning. Ax 


spirituous.” 

KINGSTON. 
Wirs” 
Ss uthey’s Doctor, &e., p- 310, Longmans & Co., 
1 vol. edit., 1849, on, I believe, this saying, and 
“Tom Sone”; “ Jack Robinson ” ; “ Ross of Pot- 
tern”: “Jack Raker”: “ William Dickens”; 
“Old King Cole”; “Dick” of the hatband ; 
“ Betty Martin” ; and other similar savings. 

Ricnarp 
Tiverton Grove, Hyde Road, Manchester. 


“Trropr’s (5th S. vi. 1.19. See 


A Satine (5 vi. 462.)\—The piece inquired 


ical squibs 
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ntributed hy Theodore Hook to the John Bull 
wspaper about half « century ago. , For other 
ns and a general key to the characters and 
iblic events of the time, see Rev. R. H. Barham’s 
Ingoldsby) Memoir and Remains of Theodore 
Hook, and a volume of the Choice Humorous 
Works of Theodore Hook, edited by me, and pub- 
lish ‘iginally by the late Mr. John Camden 
Hotten, and now by Messrs. Chatto & Windus. 
R. H. 8. 


‘Frorrisn ” (5* §, vi. 448.) —Froppish or frap- 


is derived from the Norse hra) pat, to scold,” 
nd is equivalent to “ peevish. 
rovincial word to frape, meaning “ to scold,” from 
which Diez derives the French verb frapper, “ to 
ike. The change of meaning frou 
to “striking,” ie, from a moral to a physical 
does not appear prob ible ; it is rather the 
reverse which we might expect. The word is evi- 
dently an onomatopeeia corresponding to the 
English flap, which means both “to strike ” and 
to taunt,” G. A. Scurumrr. 
Tettenhall College. 


There is stilla 


scolding ” 


notion, 


Bailey's Ety. Dict. (ed. 1759) has, “ Froppish, 
fre tful, fr yward, peevish. mee Frappish.” Thus 
rendered, “ Frappish (of frapper, F.), peevish, 
CcTOSss, F. 

Nottingham. 


Avtomaton Cness Prayer (5 §, vi. 445.)— 
Pe rhaps the best and most available description of 
the pretended automatic apparatus is that by Sir 
David Brewster, which, with eleven clever wood- 
ent illustrations, will be found at pp. 269-282 of 
his Letters on Natural Magic, fifth edit., 12mo., 
1842, Campkry, F.S.A. 


“A MAN LOADED witu Miscuier” S, vi. 
4 49. — In Larwood’s History of Siqnhoards, p- 456, 
K. S. B. will find a good deal of information. It 
is not a woman that is entering Gripe’s shop, but 
a carpenter to pledge his tools. I think it is 
exceedingly probable that the picture was designed 
originally by Hogarth, and it was long fastened in 
front of the house outside ; it is now inside the 
window. It has been injured by exposure, and 
recently retouched, and so far spoilt, but the com- 
position is wonderfully clever. It used to be 
specified as a fixture in the lease of the premises, 
but it certainly is no fixture now, whatever the 
inventory may set it down as. The engraving is 
sub-inseribed, “ Drawn by Experience and en- 

graved by Sorrow,” with the rhyme— 
“ A monkey, a magpie, and a wife, 

Is the true emblem of strife.” 


Surely all this is like Hogarth, though it does not 


i have a clipping from an old newspaper con- 
taining a paragraph and woodcut anent the old 
ienboard in Oxford Street, London. If K. 8. B, 
vives me his name and address, I will send the 
clipping for his perusal. 

T. Strvart ANDERSON. 
Lindores Abbey, Newburgh, Fife. 
See John Camden Hotten’s History of Sign- 
boards, p. 456, edit. 1866, and the coloured en- 
graving prefixed to that work. 

Wittiam Wrxe. 

The sign of “ The Man loaded with Mischief” 
» woman and a monkey), and attributed to Ho- 
rth, has recently been replaced outside a public- 
use in Oxford Street. a short distance westward 
Tottenham Court Road, and on the opposite 
ide of the way. It has evidently been cleaned, 
and it may have been “ touched up,” for I remem- 
ber it in the same position many years ago. 
LAYCAUMA. 


Boox-Piates (5S. vi. 465.)—Les Ev-Libris 
Francais, depuis le ur Origine jusquwa nos Jours, 
Paris, 1874, by A. Poulet-Malassis. This work 
has already passed through two editions, and con- 
tuins a short account of French book-plates from 
the sixteenth century, with fac-similes of several 
of those described. There is no English work on 
this subject. Mr. Soxty will find an interesting 
illustrated article on book-plates in the Ar 
Journal of September, 1876. HIRONDELLE. 


I have several times been asked, as a collector, 
if there was any work on book-plates in English. 
I don’t know of one. Two interesting works have 
come out in France—the Armorial du Bibliophile, 
par M. Guigard, and Les Ee- Libris Francais, pat 
M. Poulet-Malassis—both with illustrations, and 
both worthy of a place in any library. There is 
also a pamphlet, Des Marques et Devises, par M. 
de Reiffeuberg, besides some articles in different 
periodicals, Should any work such as is suggested 
in vi. 465, by Mr. make its appear 
ance, it would be sure to meet with a good recep- 
tion both in England and France. With regard 
to the Garrick plate, I have always understood 
the design to be by Gravelot. H. P. 

Thirsk. 


JooKs on Corns (5 S. vi. 500.) —Ruding’s 
Annals of the Coinage, 5 vols. 8vo. and 1 vol. 
4to. of plates, published in 1819, by Lackington, 
Hughes, Harding, Mavor & Jones, Finsbury 
Square, now only to be had second hand, is gent 
rally considered, I believe, the best standard work 
on the British coinage. Boyp. 


Was Humphreys the editor of the following 


appear, I believe, among his collected works. 
A. Warp. 
Mayfair. 


work, The Coins of England, London, 1846, Wil- 
liam Smith, Fleet Street? The preface is signed 
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The Numismatic Society issues a quarterly 
publication, entitled the Numismatic Chronicle. 
One of the best works on British, or rather English, 
coins I should consider to be Mr. Henfrey’s work. 

G. Perrarr. 

Ackerman’s Introduction to Coins. d. BD 


Costes (5" S. vi. 467.)—The “cosy” is intended 
to keep coffee hot, and was used in Germany cer- 
tainly in the last century. I am almost sure 
Lessing alludes to it, but I cannot find the place. 
The cosy for tea isa barbarism and an abomina- 
tion, and means black, bitter, bad tea. 

A. H. Curistre. 

I have seen a cosy precisely as mentioned by 

J.C. J., brought from China. ‘O Badioris. 


“Wicks” or THE Mourn vi. 229, 271, 
333, 417.)—In Lincolnshire shepherds and others, 
speaking of the corners of a dog’s mouth, always 

call them the “ wykens. Joun Corpeacx. 


“TMpLeMeNT” (5 §, vi, 287, 412.)—Perhaps 
the words may be read, “ Ac tot’ ill’ lib’tat’ vocat’ 
vel Nuncupat’ p Nomen de Implement,” and 
translated, “ And all that liberty called or known 
by the name of Implement.” If there be a liberty 
of that name in the county, it would probably, like 
other liberties, have a coroner of its own. 

W. B. 

Hanaixc Racs on Trees at Wetts (5 §. 
vi. 185, 424.)—Though now viewed in the light of 
votive offerings, may not the custom have had 
a different origin, as indicated in the following 
quotation from the Travels of Mungo Parl: ?— 

“We continued our journey without stopping any more 
until noon, when we came to a large tree called by the 
natives Neena Taba. It had a singular appearance, 
being decorated with innumerable rags or scraps of 
cloth, which persons travelling across the wilderness 
had at different times tied to the branches: probably at 
first to inform the traveller that water was to be found 
near it; but the custom has been so sanctioned by time 
that nobody now presumes to pass without hanging up 
something. I followed the example, and suspended a 
handsome piece of cloth on one of the boughs, and, being 
told that either a well or pool of water was at no great 
distance, I ordered the negroes to unload the asses,’ 

C. E. 

There is a spring at Holy Well Dale, near Win- 
terton, in North Lincolnshire, formerly celebrated 
for healing properties, and the bushes around used 
to be hung with rags in the same way as at Great 
Cotes. 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. 


“Foppernam” (5 §, vi. 187, 313, 479.)—The 
passage in front of the cattle, down which a person 
— in order to feed them, is variously called, in 

erbyshire, the “ fodderum,” the “ fodderin-bing,” 
and the “ foddering-bay.” 

Idridgehay. 


Ancus Earts (5 §. vi. 206, 334, 459.)—I 
think that R. C. W. is scarcely correct in citin 


the title of Craven as one where the “of” is 1 
used, as it is quite as much a territorial title a 
that of the Earl of Derby. The gallant Sir Wil 


liam Craven was created, by C] 
Craven in 1626, and in 16 
count Craven of Uflineton, and 
Yorkshire. The higher titles becoming extinct at 
the first Earl’s death, the title wa revived in LSol 
in favour of William, the seventh Baron Craven, 
as Viscount Uffington and Earl of Craven. The 
Earl of Ashburnham is a similar example, though 
the name of the family and title are the same ; 
but in this case there is a place in Sussex called 
Ashburnham, which gives the title to the famil 


irles I[., Baron 
‘harles IT., Vis- 


Huddersfield. 


ALL-FLOWER Warer (5 §, vi. 107, 313, 358. 
—Some years ago I saw an instance of the use of 
this “production” (as mentioned by Krvxestoy) 
by a Brahman, in the streets of Poona. But I am 
inclined to think the natural product was taken 
not so much medicinally as through reverence for 
the sacred source from which I observed the twice- 
born catch it in outstretched palm. I remember 
mentioning the incident to my monshee, who 
seemed to think my astonishment the only curious 
circumstance in the case. 

A. Frereusson, Lieut.-Col. 

U.S. Club, Edinburgh. 


Dratect (5 §, vi. 105, 218, 395.) —The follow- 
ing passage, from an article on “ Yorkshire” in 
the Cornhill Mag zine (ix. 91), will prove interest- 
ing in connexion with this subject :— 

“One day two young lads were busy robbing an 
orchard : one was aloft in a damson plum tree, pulling 
the fruit at random and throwing them below to his 
comrade : the other at the foot was engaged in hot haste, 
stuffing them into his pockets, and from time to time 
hurriedly bolting one down his throat. Silence and ex- 
pedition being imperatively incumbent in the eituation, 
the first had not much time to select which to gather, 
nor the other which to put into his mouth. Suddenly 
the lad below inquired fearfully of the one above, ‘ Tom, 
has plummocks legs?’ ‘ Nooa,’ roared Tom. * Then,’ 
said Bill, with a manly despair, ‘then I ha’ swallowed a 
straddly-beck.’ Now a straddly-beck is a frog, from 
straddle Leck, a ditch or rivulet.” 

J. Bootn. 


Bisriocrarny or “ Puxcr axp Jupy” (3™ S, 
ii. 387, 476 ; 5 S. vi. 296, 333, 354.)—If under 
this head other puppet shows are entitled to men- 
tion, note should be made of two fine octavos 
published recently by N. Scheuring, of Lyons, 
France. Feu Scraphin is an account of the well- 
known Parisian Theatre de Scraphin, with two 
dozen or so of the plays of its repertory. Le 
Thédtre des Pupazzi is a selection from the kalei- 


doscopic and Aristophanic productions of M. Le- 
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mercier de Neuville, who has rejuvenated Pasquin, 
and endowed him with more life and limb than 
he ever had before. This latter volume was pub- 
lished last year, and the former the year before. 
They sre illustrated with frontispiece, portraits, 
and vignette etchings to each play. 
J. Branper Marruews. 
Lotos Club, N.Y. 


Constancr, E_pest Sister oF 
Last Lorp Mavurey §. vi, 28, 117, 197, 339.) 
—Although, as stated by A. S. A., the authorities 
differ regarding the children of the two marriages 
of Constance, there appears to be little doubt but 
that her first hushand, William Fairfax, died 
without issue, and in the lifetime of his father 
(consult lairfax ped vree, Herald and Ge nealogist, 
vol. vi. 386, corrected by vol. vii. 147). The fact 
that Richard Fairfax, the next brother of William, 
succeeded his father in . estate of Walton, and 
further, that Constance, by her will, bequeathed 
Mulgrave to her children by her second husband, 
Sir John Bigot, no mention being made of the 
Fairfaxes, seem conclusively to prove that she had 
no issue by her first marriage. It is therefore 
through the Bigots and their heirs general, the 
Radcliffes of Mulgrave, and not the Fairfaxes of 
Gilling, that we must trace the senior co-heirs to 
the barony of Mauley. The present Lord de 
Mauley is heir general only of the younger co-heir, 
and not he ir male and heir ceneral, ns stated by 
A. S. A. The male line of George Salvaine and 
Elizabeth de Mauley failed about the middle of 
the last century. I shall be glad if seme genealo- 
gical correspondent ¢ an info rm me who now re pre- 
sents the Radcliifes of Mulgrave. 


“Empracine THE cnurcn” (5 vi. 308, 436, 
520.)—In the passage quoted by Manare from 
Quarles, elép does s not mean to embrace, but to fly, 
in which sense poet uses the word more than 
once :-— 

“What if my soul should take the wings of day, 

And find some desert? If she springs away, 
The wings of vengeance clip as fast as they.” 
iii. 12. 

“ Oh that the pinions of a clipping dove 

Would cut my passage through the empty air!” 
bv. 
© Had my dul! soul but wings as well as they, 
How I would spring from earth and clip away, 


As wise Astrwa did, and scorn this ball of clay !” 
18 
So in Dryden’s Annus Mirabilis, stanza Ixxxvi. : 
“ Pave you not seen, when, whistled from the fist, 


Some falcon stoops at what her eye design'd, 
And, with her eaverness the quarry miss‘d, 
S:raight flies at check, and clips it down the wind?” 
A vessel designed for fast sailing is called a 
“clipper,” or is said to be “ clipper built.” I sup- 
pose that clip gets this sense in the following 


way: to embrace, to squeeze, to pinch or nip, 


to cut the air or waves, to fly or sail quickly, 
We have the phrase “to cut ‘and run,” but this 
has probably a different origin. 

A later example than any yet quoted of clip = 
embrace will be found in Cowper’s Expostulation, 
551 

“ Yon fair sea that clips thy shores.” 
T. Lewis O. Davies, 

Pear Tree Vicarage, Southampton. 


“To CATCH A CRAB” (5 §, vi. 203, 272, 524; 
vii. 18.)—I am surprised that Janez is unable to 
see that it does not make the slightest difference to 
me, as far as my argument is concerned, what the 
precise meaning of “to catch a crab” is, so long as 
the occurrence is allowed to be unexpected, unplea- 
sant, and ridiculous. Is Janez prepared to deny 
that these three terms are applicable to his mode 
of “ catching a crab”? CHaAnce, 

Sydenham Hill. 

“To catch a crab” is neither to catch the water 
nor to miss it, when the contrary course is aimed 
at. But it occurs when the oarsman feathers his 
oar at the end of his stroke wider water, and, not 
being able in consequence to get his oar out of the 
water, he is said to have cauvaht a crab ; and the 
term arises from the idea that a crab has got hold 
of the oar. The “way” of the boat knocks the 
blundering oarsman backward. Wa 


AstTueM IN THE Mozaranic Missan (5 §, vi 
513.)—The Lenten “Communio” is as follows :— 
“Repletum est gaudie os nostrum: et lingua 
nostra in exultatione ” ; i.e. Ps. exxvi. 2. “ Then 
was our m routh filled with laughter, and ou 
tongue with joy.” A. C, 


Verses on THE INADEQUATE Powers or Por- 
TRAITURE (5™ S, iv. 363, 416, 496 Ts v. 238, 497; 
vi. 276, 370.)—I_ have, in an edition of Clarke’ 
Martyrologie, 1652, a portr: Lit of the author, under 
which are the following lines :— 

** All that thou seest and readest is Divine: 

Learning thus vs'd is water turn’d to wine. 

Well may wee then despaire to draw his minde, 

View heere the case; i’ th’ Bouke the Jewell finde.” 

Wa. FREELOvE. 

Bury St. Edmunds. 


Roger Briertey (5% vi. 388, 517.)—Thereis 
a long note on him by Canon Raine in his edition 
of the Journal of Nicholas As: sheton Chetham 
Society, xiv. pp. 89-96), which contains as much 
information about him as can well he desired. 
Brierley was born at Marland, near Rochdale, and 
died in 1637 at Burnley. C. W. Svurtos. 

Tue Steruens Hartiey Nosrevms 
v. 511; vi. 29, 36, 117, 139, 177, 217, 540.)- 
With regard to the grant of _— to “ Mr. 
Elkington for his mode of draining land,” I have 
been informed by a practical farmer, now dead, 
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who had much experience in such matters, that 
Elkington did great service to his country by his 
experiments in land drainage. Anon, 


Worpswortn’s Oriainauity (5 §. vi. 326, 
439.)—The selection of the passages by your corre- 
spondent B. R. from Breen’s Modern English 
Literature, its Blemishes and Defects, seems incom- 
plete without the three other quotations in pages 
252, 253. After the happy and appropriate cita- 
tion of the part-Sapphic from Horace, “ Alme Sol,” 
&e. (p. 253), the author observes, “ Or, perhaps, 
from Bishop Hall's romance bearing the quaint 
title of Mundus alter et idem, or, more probable 
still, from this passage in Darwin’s Botanie Gar- 
den :— 

“ Till o’er the wreck, emerging from the storm, 

Immortal nature lifts her changeful form ; 
Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of flame, 
And soars and shines another and the same.” 
The writer proceeds to remark (p. 253) that the 
feather from the angel’s wing “ has been traced to 
the following in a sonnet by Dorothy Berry :— 
* Whose noble praise 
Deserves a quill pluckt from an angel's wing.’” 
And in p. 252, on the sentiment— 
“ The child is father of the man,” 
“Lloyd, in one of his epistles, has the same 
thought, when he says— 
‘ For men, in reason’s sober eyes, 
Are children but of larger size.’” 
Puartr. 
Conservative Club. 


+CrLemant+ Tosear (5 S, vi. 410; vii. 15.)— 
One of the bells of this church bore formerly this 
inscription : “Clement Tosier cast me in the 12% 
yere of Queen Anne’s raine 1713.” I have a bell- 
metal skillet, having a long flat handle, inscribed 
“Clement Tosear+ +.” we 

Cranborne. 


“Party” (5 S. vi. 446, 496, 526.)—If Mr. 
Dore will refer to “N. & Q.,” 5™ S. ii. 520, he 
will find many earlier instances of this use of the 
word, and references to earlier numbers of 
“N. & Q.” where others are to be found. 

W. FP. &. 


Avtuors Quotations WANTED (5" §, vii. 
19,)— 
“ Litera scripta manet.” 
J. Wixcrie.p, M.A., ia in error when he attributes this 
to Horace. Mr. H. T. Riley (Dict. Lat. and Greek (Jno- 
tations) says that the phrase is “ probably a portion of a 
medieval peutaweter.” * 


NOTES ON BOOKS, Xe. 

The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by 

Harry Buxton Forman. Vol. II. (Reeves & Turner.) 

THE second volume of this library edition of Shelley 

contains “The Cenci”; “Prometheus Unbound”; 


(Edipus Tyrannus, or Swellfoot the Tyrant”; “ Epipsy- 
chidion”; with “ Miscellaneous Poems,” including the 
celebrated lines “ To a Skylark,” and the perhaps finer 
though less celebrated lines “Toa Cloud.” With these 
there is much interesting and elucidatory matter from 
the poet himself, and annotation on the part of the 
editor, which shows the earnestness with which Mr. For- 
man is fulfilling his by no means easy part. The frontis- 
piece is a beautifully executed etching by Mr. W. B. 
Scott of Guido’s Beatrice Cenci—a face which is of itself 
a tragedy to look at. The volume is quite worthy of its 
predecessor ; and if the two which are to follow be equal 
to the first two, the publishers will earn as much con- 
gratulation on the part of Shelley's world of admirers, 
as the editor will earn of praise for the way in which he 
has executed his office. Mr. Forman tells us that he is 
not aware if the original MS. of “ The Cenci” is in exist- 
ence. A great portion of that of the ** Prometheus” is 
in the possession of Sir Percy Shelley, the poet's son; 
and other MSS. are, with relics even more precious, in the 
Shelley room at Boscombe Manor. The * Skylark ” and 
the “Cloud ” were written fresh from nature,—indeed, 
in companionship with nature. Thomson could describe 
(from memory) his budding Spring, blooming Summer, 
rich Autumn, and majestically cold Winter, in a dull 
room at the back of a house near the Tower, or in a 
lodging in Bond Street, and to read them is like looking 
at a picture by a great master; but with Shelley we hear 
the Skylark and we view the Cloud, and with good reason, 
for “ they were written as his mind prowpted, listening 
to the carolling of the bird aloft in the azure sky of Italy, 
or marking the cloud as it sped across the heavens, while 
he floated in his boat.” Mr. Forman describes the 
“ (Edipus "—which was withdrawn under menace by the 
Society for the Suppression of Vice—as “an extra- 
ordinary piece of intellectual grotesque,” which partly 
sprang from the contest of George LV. (Swe!lfoot) with 
Queen Caroline, and the memory of a chorus of pigs in 
the fair of St. Giuhano. The original MS. seems to have 
disappeared, as has that of the “ Ep:psychidion,” which 
Shelley wrote for the esoteric few, and not for the gene- 
ral vulgar who were welcome to Swellfoot. The appendix 
to the “ Epipsychidion,” with its details of the noble 
convent-immured lady, Emilia Viviani, to whom the 
poem was addressed, is as full of interest as the poem is 
of beauty. For the whole volume there is but one suit- 
able word—superb/ 


Tales of our Great Famil ‘es. By Edward Walford, M.A. 
2 vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Tuts volume contains reprints of tales concerning nearly 
forty “ great families,” which have been collected from 
various periodicals in which they first appeared. They 
are all amusing, and include ‘ Lord Lyttelton’s Ghost,” 
which Mr. Walford takes to be “‘among the many well- 
authenticated tales of supernatural events.”” We thought 
that this blundering story had been blown to atoms long 
ago. 


Memorials of the Earl of Stirling and of the House of 
Alexander. By Rev. C. Rogers, LL.D. 2 vols. 
(Edinburgh, Paterson.) 

Dr. Rocers has, in search of members of the house of 
Alexander, gone over the whole world except to Macedon. 
The details will interest genealoyists ; but the part of the 
book for the general reader is the account of the cause 
célebre in which we have a tull detail of the attempt 
of one of this very numerous family t» get himself recog- 
nized as Earlof Stirling. This gentleman failed, as he 
deserved to do. 


Mr. Ex.tor Stock has accomplished a feat in his in- 
teresting fac-similes beyond which it will be hardly 
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possible, even for him, to go. We allude to the fac-simile 
reprint of the first edition (1667) of Paradise Lost. It 
is a perfect delight to read this finely printed volume, 
and another may be enjoyed in reading Dr. Masson’s In- 
troduction, which is an exhaustive bit of bibliography. 

Messrs. Buackwoop & Sons (Edinburgh) send us the 
third edition, revised and enlarged, with an appendix, 
& f Stormonth’s Etymological and Pronouncing Dic- 
tionary of the English Language, which, from the very 
useful and general information it contains, should find a 
place on every library table among other standard books 
of reference. 

We have received from Messrs. Griggs & Co., Chicago, 
Churchyard Literature: a Choice Collection of American 
Epi taphs, with Remarks on Monumental Inscriptions and 
the Obsequies of various Nations, by John R. Kippax. 
This is a capital collection, containing many, serious and 
sportive, which will be entirely new to most readers. 
Messrs. Triibner are the London publishers—From Mr. 
Batty, Cathedral Yard, Manchester, we have part xi. of 


c., ¢ 


his useful Catalogue of the Copper Coinage of Great 
Britain, Ireland, British Isles, and Colonies, Local and 
Private Tokens, Jettons, &c., compiled from various 
authors and the most celebrated collections, together 
with the author's collection of about 15,000 varieties.— 
The anonymous author of An Attempt to Catalogue and 
Classify a large or small Collection of Books, which he 


sends us, has done well in recording an attempt which 
is likely to help other persons who have hitherto failed 
in similar trials. 


Sprctat Cotiections, &c.—In reference to this matter 

we have received the following letter :— 
“ French Protestant Hospital, 
“ Victoria Park Road, South Hackney, E. 

“In ‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. vi. 544, reference is made to the 
special library now being formed here of works (in 
French and English) relating generally to French Pro- 
testant history, and especially to the Huguenots in 
France and to the refugees and their settlements in this 
country. 

“ The fanatical spirit of persecution which raged in 
France during the last two centuries aimed at the 
destruction not only of men and women who dissented 
from the king’s religion, and of little children who were 
not born to it, but even of the dwellings, the cattle, and 
the worldly possessions of the Huguenots, so that haply 
no trace of the heretic might be left. No wonder ther 
that the books of the Huguenots fared badly: many of 
their old works are believed to have perished utterly, 
others have become so exceedingly scarce that only a 
copy here and there is known to exist; but I think that 
many might still be found among the libraries of the old 
refugee families and in other out-of-the-way places. 

“ Any such works or pamphlets as we are now collect- 
ing would be giadly received and carefully preserved in 
this historic institution, and I should welcome any 
information relating to such books either from your 
correspondents or from our useful friends, the old-book 
sellers. Our small but already interesting library may 
be freely used by any who take a special interest in this 
branch of Protestant history. 

“ ArTHuR 
“ Hon. Secretary.” 


Surrey Socrety.—At a recent meet- 
ing of this society, Mr. G. E. Street, R.A., was elected a 
member, and the scheme for holding occasional evening 
meetings in the county was approved. The preliminary 


meeting will probably be held at Croydon. 


PMotices to Corresponvents. 


Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

A Reaper.—The librarian attends at the Chapter 
Library, in the Cloisters, on Tuesdays and Saturdays, from 
twelve till two, to exchange those books which have been 
borrowed by any of the clergy of Westminster who have 
obtained the permission of the dean to borrow them, 
Mr. Sanders, the librarian, is always ready to afford any 
person, having the dean’s permission, access to the 
library upon receiving a message, which may be left at 
the porter’s lodge. 

Prtrovicn.—The Beef Steak Club is a modern society, 
which holds its meetings over or near the Charing Cross 
Theatre. It is inno way connected with what used to 
be popularly and erroneously called the Beef Steak Club, 
but the real name of which was The Sublime Society of 
Beef Steaks. It was a dining society, the twenty-four 
brothers of which abhorred the designation of “club.” 
The Sublime Society was founded by Rich in 1735; it 
died out in ] Its chronicle, grave and gay, has been 
written by Brother Walter Arnold, who was a member 
for nearly thirty years. 

X. H.—William Steadman Aldis, pupil of the City of 
London School, next of Trinity College, Cambridge, was 
Senior Wrangler in 1861. Thomas Steadman Aldis, also 


ive 


of the of London School and of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, was Second Wrangler in 1866. 


Mr. H. Reyyoips thanks Mr. Don and Mr. MAtTHews, 
but has been fortunate enough to obtain a very good 
edition of the Miscellaneous Works of the Rev. John 
Norris. 

H. T. H.—Charles II.’s dog has appeared so often in 
print as to become a nuisance. The same may be said 
of the Christchurch Priory legend. 

W. J. B. S. will find a full account of the spectral 
phenomena in Trinity Church, York, in Mr. 8S. Baring: 
Gould’s Yorkshire Oddities, Incidents, and Strange 
Events (vol. i. pp. 1-12), Hodges, 1874. 

Mr. Macray writes (ante, p. 18) that he is informed 
that five vols. of Dr. Bloxam’s Register have appeared, 
and that a sixth vol. isin the press. 

J. B. P.—The camel has passed so often through “the 
postern of the needle’s eye,” in “ N. & Q.,” that we cam 
only thank you for your note. 

A. G. B. should go to the British Museum Library, 
where he will find all he wants for his present purpose. 

DiscENS NoN poctus and ONE TRAINED UNDER THB 

top have not sent their names and addresses. 

W. Freetove.—We shall be happy to forward a pre 
paid letter. 

J. R. V. can get the only information on which he can 
rely from the keeper of the Clock-tower. 

W. T. Hyart.—Letters addressed by one bishop # 
another. 

O. W.—Caused, probably, by seeds carried by the wind 

W. O. R. and J. Manvet.—Letters forwarded. 

J. R. Hare.—Yes. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 2), 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; 


to this rule we can make no exception. 
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